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probably the charms of every beauty 
of the Grand Monarch’s days would 
be as famous as those of fascinating 
Elizabeth de Bologne. As it is, only a 
few master portraits remain to immor- 
talize the glories of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century femininity. 


$5,000 in 


But you, with ysvr camera, can help 
perpetuate the charms of American 
womanhood. Photograph today the 
“loveliest woman” you know or else 
have her picture taken so as to enter it in 
the Ansco competition for photographs 
of “America’s 50 loveliest women.”’ 


Cash Prizes 


will be awarded for the fifty portraits selected as ‘‘America’s 50 Loveliest Women,” by 
Harrison Fisher, the artist, Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, and Alfred Stieglitz, the 


critic. 


No. 3A Ansco Speedex. 


Send for Ansco Catalog. 


Ansco Company will exhibit this gallery of 
loveliness at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
which opens in San Francisco next February. 
Entries have been pouring in for three months, 
but we are still awaiting yours. Call on your 
Ansco dealer for the very simple details of the 
contest, or else drop us a line. 


This Ansco Contest is open to everyone and 
there are no restrictions as to make of camera, 
film or paper. 


ANSCO COMPANY (Dept. G ) 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


One portrait will be worth $500—no winner will receive less than $50. 


NSCO COM. 
PANY, produ- 
cersof Ansco, the ama- 
teur camera of profes- 
sional quality; Ansco 
color-value film; Cyko, 
the paper that gives 
prints of rich, soft qual- 
ity that never fade,and 
Ansco photochemicals. 
Their value in produ- 
cing superior results has 
been proven many 
years. 
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LEAVING CAMP MUIR AT SUNRISE 
A. H. BARNES 
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MT. TACOMA FORTY MILES DISTANT 


Copyright, 1908, A. H. Barnes 
A. H. BARNES 


Up the Monarch of the Cascade Range with a Camera 


A. H. BARNES 


F all the peaks that rise far above the 
() average height of the Cascade Range 

extending from California to British Co- 
lumbia, there is one in particular that in nearly 
every aspect is the most noteworthy — the 
Indians call it Tacoma, although it is more 
publicly known as Mt. Rainier. In company 
with the lesser peaks that crowd in towards this 
King of the Cascades, and the Olympic Mountains 
farther west, it stands as the Great White 
Monarch of the Pacific North-West, the pride 
of Indian lore and myth, the sublimity of our 
greatest mountain-enthusiasts. It overlooks the 


inland-empire of eastern Washington and the tim- 
bered region westward to the shore of the 
Washington coast, and during favorable weather 
is seen from a considerable distance at sea. To 





the stranger in the Puget Sound country, the 
mountain appears less than ten miles away ; but 
on inquiry the tourist learns that it is more than 
forty miles direct from the closest Puget Sound 
position at sea-level, the basis of altitude survey. 

Studying it more in detail, the traveler begins 
to comprehend its distance, vast size and rugged 
anatomy. But the scene is beginning to change ; 
the sun is low in the west; the lower ends of 
the glaciers, white a few minutes ago, become a 
graded tint of rose-pink ; the blue has changed 
to a purple, but the summit is still white, for it 
is 7,0U0 feet higher than the snow-line and pro- 
jects up into the white rays of the setting sun. 
The red rays are slowly moving up the moun- 
tain; the summit has changed to a rose-hue, the 
last coloring of day, which it holds for some 
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minutes after the sun has left the landscape and 
then changes to the cold purple after-glow that 
generally precedes a summer night on Puget 
Sound, Many yards of canvas and photo-film 
have been wasted on this distant subject and 
even the best pictures but belittle the mountain’s 
ever-changing grandeur and magnitude. Imagine 
an object so towering that its summit displays a 
different tint of setting sunlight than its base! 
This gradation of color suggests great power 
and distance, and is invariably the favorite 
appearance with the painter. 

Both professional and amateur have found 
the photographing of this distant subject a 
source of disappointment. The negatives pro- 
duced are very inferior to what is expected of 
them. They are dim and valueless, and often 
show no evidence of a mountain at all; and 
yet to produce a negative with all the contrasts 
of the mountain itself is very simple with care- 
ful manipulation. Here two extremes combine 
to try the capabilities of photo-chemicals. For 
pictorial reasons it is necessary to compose this 
far-away object with trees of the immediate 
landscape, which aid by giving distance and 
altitude to the subject. The accompanying 
trees are usually those of the dark evergreen- 
type, the color of which is of the least actinic 
value requiring a long exposure; whereas the 
mountain, forty to sixty miles distant, stands on 
the horizon displaying the white, blue, violet 
and ultra-violet rays of highly-actinie power 
requiring the least exposure. The early-day 
photographer, before filters were known, gave 
this up in disgust, saying, “ Impossible”; but 
since the ray-filter came to the rescue, it plays a 
part quite as important as the lens or the photo- 
graphic plate in reproducing these distant pic- 
tures, for no such photography is possible 
without it. As there is no contrast to spare in 
the distance, it is well to use a filter of full color- 
value and not one that is too pale. The plate 
used should be sensitive to the yellow color of 
the filter, like the Isochromatic plate. A long- 
focus lens is generally used to photograph this 
mountain from a distance. With the smaller 
stops this necessitates an exposure of thirty to 
sixty seconds even with the most sensitive plate. 

The worker with a telephoto-attachment will 
find the mountain a good subject from a long 
distance. The adjustment of the attachment 


makes it possible to get pictures of various sizes, 
whereas a long-focus lens always gives the same 
results from a given point of view, although the 
long-focus lens is more simple to manipulate. I 
used a lens of 26-inch focus to photograph the 
mountain from a distance of about forty miles. 
The stop used was 14 inch; exposure 30 seconds, 











at 3.30 p.m. the early part of October ; plate, 
Inst. Iso. Immediately afterwards I exposed a 
Slow Iso. plate giving five minutes’ exposure ; 
the results were about the same, the slow plate 
making the better negative. 

The developer used was a formula supplied 
with the Bausch and Lomb liquid filters some 
twelve years ago and I have never found a 
better one for use with them. 


NORMAL DEVELOPER 


H 
Hydroquinone............................ 1 ounce 
Sodium sulphite, dry ......................... 214 ounces 
Se oe 25 ounces 
POPU OO cos. < scscaavoncceesceawesccaces 14 ounce 

r 
Potassium carbonate .. .. .......... .......... 1 ounce 
Potassium ferrocyanide .......... 1 ounce 
NE kesh peeves . 12 ounces 

B 
Potassium bromide ..... eceees . 1 part 
Water ..... Mra ick decdaniwasenraceos 10_ parts 


For normal exposures, take H, 3 ounces; P, 1 ounce; 
B, 10 drops. 

For underexposures, take H, 3 ounces; P, 1 ounce. 

For overexposures, take H, 3'5 ounces; P, 1 ounce; 
B, 42 ounce. Mixed solution will not keep over two 
days. 


Viewing Tacoma after the weather has been 
clear for some days, it is common to see the 
summit covered with a cloud. This cap or hood 
is very interesting and is always regarded as a 
forecast of a change of weather, particularly 
when it forms immediately in contact with the 
summit, hugging down closely like an inverted 
saucer. When the cap forms suddenly, like the 
sudden drop of a barometer, the change of 
weather is not long in coming. Briefly speak- 
ing, the cap is the result of condensation of 
moisture that is carried against the summit by 
the upper currents of wind on their way inland 
from the sea. It will undoubtedly occur to you, 
when viewing this great object from afar, that 
you are looking at the remnant of a vast sheet 
of ice that at one time covered nearly all the 
north half of North America. Of course, it is 
not the same ice, but, practically speaking, it is 
a sample of the “glacial epoch” ice that once 
covered the land on which we now live. Of all 
the interesting features that form an accompani- 
ment to this mountain, the glaciers are the 
most important; for but few people would visit 
these great piles of lava were it not for the 
glaciers that glitter on their slow course down 
the slopes. It is estimated by our highest geo- 
graphical authorities that Tacoma radiates more 
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THE SOUTH PEAK FROM THE UPPER NISQUALLY VALLEY 
A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN-LAKE, ALTITUDE 5,000 FEET 
A. H. BARNES 








SCENES ON MT. TACOMA Copyright, 1906, 1910, A, H. Barnes 


Left to Right: Ice-Cave, Paradise Glacier; A Camping-Party in the Foothills; Gibraltar Rock; Upper Portion 
of the Nisqually Glacier; A Deep Crevasse at the Divide of Paradise and Cowlitz Glaciers; Glacier Caverns above 
Camp Muir; Narada Falls in the Foothills; Columbia Crest, the Highest Point of Mt. Tacoma from the Eastern 
Rim of the Crater. 














THE SOUTHWEST SIDE AS SEEN FROM INDIAN HENRY’S A. H. 


volume and area of ice than any other one 
mountain-peak in the temperate zone. The area 
of glacial surface is calculated to be about 
32,000 acres. 

A trip to Mt. Tacoma may be made to-day, 
as originally, by team and wagon or pack-pony, 
and requires about three days from Puget 
Sound, during which time the visitor can camp 
at and fish the forest-streams flowing from the 
lower mountains that crowd around the peak 
itself; but it is rare now to see a wayside 
camper. The general custom is to make the 
trip from Puget Sound points (Tacoma or 
Seattle) by automobile, stage or train, complet- 
ing the journey to snow-line in a few hours, 
where hotels are maintained at fair rates for 
tourists throughout the summer season. 

Having reached the mountain, the final goal 
of interest is the summit and crater, concerning 
which many questions are asked. The crater is 
not dangerous but rather a life-preserver, and 
has been so used during storms. There are no 


openings within the crater large enough to fall 
into. 


The whole circle of 1,600 feet diameter 








Copyright, 1906, A. H. Barnes 
BARNES 


is filled with fallen back lava and covered with 
a thick pack of snow the year around, except at 
the edges near the rim which are kept melted 
by continual warmth. The main crater was the 
mountain’s principal vent of eruption. There 
is one other place called the little crater; it and 
a few other spots near the top are also warm. 
The first parties to the summit always made 
the crater their inn where they stayed at night, 
warmed by the steam that issues from the small 
fissures just within the rim, but of late the plan 
has been to reach the summit from Camp of the 
Clouds (elevation 5,500 feet), starting about 
1 a.M., reaching the summit about noon, and 
after several hours’ rest, returning to camp 
about 7 p.m. In making a trip to the summit 
the writer took along a thermometer to ascer- 
tain the steam-temperature, and found that of 
the main crater in places to be about 150 degrees 
F. There are other places about the summit 
hot enough to boil water in a few minutes. 
The steam is evidently snow-water that seeps 
down to where it comes in contact with the 
internal heat, returning in vapor through the 
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same general openings. It is not visible from a 
far distance and is not a factor in producing the 
cloud-cap that forms on the summit previous to 
a storm. Published statements that smoke and 
fire issue from this voleano during seismic dis- 
turbances are vague and unfounded dreams, for 
it is evident that no civilized man ever witnessed 
such a sight. People have been misled when 
seeing a cloud that appears like smoke, and 
hurried to announce their impression. 

Since 1870, when the first successful ascent 
was made, hundreds of people have stood on 
the summit of our great white “‘ Templed Hill.” 
A climb to the mountain-top and return, on the 
same day, is a long, wearisome undertaking, 
slightly dangerous, particularly when rounding 
the upper part of Gibraltar Rock, from which 
there is an occasional shower of small pieces that 
thaw loose from the snow-patches above. The 
temperature on the summitis generally found to be 
about freezing-point ; but occasionally the warm 
belt of air extends to the summit, though in 
midsummer only. The moisture of these coast- 
mountains keeps the air from seeming as rarefied 
as it would be at the same altitude in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. From the first of July to the 
middle of August is considered the best time to 
climb the mountain. A substantial pair of shoes, 
well calked, and not too much haste are two 
essentials. No one, unless well experienced in 
the mountains, should attempt the ascent with- 
out a guide. Plenty of guides are available at 
Camp of the Clouds during summer. Their 
experience assures the utmost possible safety, in 
leading the way back, if caught in a sudden 
storm. 

The glaciers are looked at so obliquely from 
low points of view that one never fully compre- 
hends their extent, as well as when making a 
trip to the summit, when from various favorable 
positions they show forth as vast arctic fields 
carved by wind and sun into weird spires and 
domes. The tourist who does not wish to climb 
to the summit will be well repaid to spend a day 
on the glaciers studying their forms and the 
actinic blue coloring they display. The higher 
up the more curious are the carvings of the snow- 
surfaces which would indicate that the winds 
are chiefly instrumental in making the peculiar 
whittlings. 

This great pile of lava heaped to an elevation 
of nearly 15,000 feet is characterized by several 
features which deserve individual study. The 
geologist, geographer, botanist, poet, painter, 
landscape-gardener and specialist all find a 
wealth of interest throughout the 324 square 
miles of this National Park reservation, besides 
much adjacent territory comparatively unex- 














plored. To a woods-dweller the timber is a 
matter of course; but to those who have not 
been amid large forests, it is one of the very 
special features of the mountain. From the 
dense forests of the lower slopes where some 
trees grow to a height of 300 feet, the tree- 
expert can trace the diminution of growth, as 
the ascent is made, to the scrubby brush-like 
trees at timber-line struggling, as it were, for 
their very existence. The promiscuous style in 
which nature has planted the shrubbery is ever 
a wonder. Where plant-growth seems impos- 
sible, one finds thrifty flowers adorning a rock- 
wall, on top of which grow clumps of alpine 
fir, mountain-hemlock, and Alaska cedar, 
dwarfed and miniatured by high altitude and 
lack of substance, rooted into the fissures, eking 
out an existence on but a few bushels of soil. 

Throughout the unvisited portions of the 
park, the vacationist may be the discoverer of 
small lakes, waterfalls or botanical rarities. 
Here goat, deer and bear may also be seen, 
and at rare intervals the stealthy cougar or 
puma. The tourist-season lasts generally from 
June to October. In staying through the whole 
season, the visitor will experience a gradual 
change from the early summer green with melt- 
ing snow-banks to rich coloring in the foliage 
of autumn enveloped in hazy atmosphere of 
purple gray. Between elevations of 5,000 to 
8,000 feet the botanist finds these mountain- 
slopes his paradise whereon there have already 
been found 250 varieties of plant-life of which 
a number of species are indigenous. No better 
camp-sites can be found than are available on 
the upper meadows and slopes of this moun- 
tain, scattered over with its parkly setting of 
alpine trees intertwined with hundreds of 
streams of various sizes that leap from rock 
to pool in cool delight to quench one’s thirst. 
After the glaciers and larger features have been 
enjoyed, the visitor will observe a difference in 
the various trees, shrubs and plants, and even 
at some distance when he comes to learn them 
all, each form will claim his recognition. One’s 
interest is even attracted by the pearly gray 
trunks of the dead trees that stand in brilliant 
contrast to the deep blue sky. From these the 
camper is supplied with plenty of fuel. A few 
days’ tramping in these upper parks is always in- 
vigorating and, in truth, it is “re-creation: the 
waist diminishes, the chest expands.” 

The flora of the mountain offers infinite study. 
Nature was bountiful and planted here many 
kinds of many colors. The basket-grass flower, 
or mountain lily, is probably the most spectacu- 
lar of all. Its plume-like top composed of hun- 
dreds of pale cream flowers is visible from some 
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MT. ST. HELENS FROM THE SOUTHWEST SLOPE OF MT. TACOMA 
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distance. The Indian painted cups, of scarlet 
and magenta red, flash into full bloom about the 
middle of July, in brilliant contrast to the rich 
greens. The avalanche or deer-tongue lily, the 
buttercup, anemone and cowslips are prominent 
as spring-flowers, coming about the middle of 
June, following closely the melting snows. Fol- 
lowing these, come the potentilla, several forms 
of asters, the rose-red mimulus, mountain phlox, 
the sweetly-scented valerian, the pink, yellow 
and white heathers. Lyall’s lupine and the gen- 
tian are two beautiful blue flowers of autumn, 
continuing until shut off by frosts. These and 
a liberal variety of other flowers during their 
short season flourish with all the splendor of a 
Burbank masterpiece. 

From close approaches the camerist finds a 
wealth of possibilities in picturing the mountain 
and surrounding objects by instantaneous expo- 
sures, without ray-filter or tripod, but I would 
recommend the use of a tripod for timing and 
accurate composition, and a pale filter to save 
the delicate contrasts in the glacier-coloring, 
whereas time can be given to bring out the 
lightings of the foreground. 

Overtiming is not generally to be feared in 
mountainous landscape-work, as is supposed ; 
most beginners undertime their pictures. In 
landscape handwork where there are no moving 
objects to consider, a shutter need not be set 
faster than to obviate the unsteadiness of the 
hand, say at 14; second. 

The vacationist, who makes pictures inciden- 
tal to the outing and does not wish to be en- 
cumbered by weight, will find a 4 x 5 the best 
average shape and size, together with a lens of 
ordinary angle and about 6-inch focus. The 
use of films on a trip up the mountain is advan- 
tageous, owing to their light weight in proportion 
to the number of exposures and their daylight- 
loading quality. 

In picturing the mountain from near posi- 
tions, where an immediate foreground of green 
slopes and trees comes into range, in full sun- 
light during mid-afternoon in summer, a good 
average exposure would be two seconds at 
F/16, with a medium filter and an Inst. Iso. 
or yellow-sensitive orthochromatic plate. 

This exposure would be incorrect when work- 
ing on the glaciers. Above all green tints where 
the coloring is all-actinic, lessen the exposure to 
one-third, and on the mountain-summit, above 
the denser air and moisture where light is clear 
from every direction, one-fourth of the time 
will be sufficient for snappy, clear results. 
With stop F/64 and a medium filter I have had 
good results with one second exposure in pic- 
turing the upper glaciers on filmpacks. 


In making pictures of the formations of the 
glaciers at close range, it is possible to get good 
results instantaneously with a pale filter, using 
the larger stops and not exceeding 14; second 
exposure. Also, good pictures, where glacier 
contrasts provide them, can be made instanta- 
neously with the small stops without a filter. 

A developer that has been used some and 
kept a day or two is excellent to retain the 
highly-actinic detail, and to produce the cleanest 
possible negatives. 

It is well to make duplicate exposures of 
important subjects so as to obtain negatives 
differing in the scale of gradation. 

A negative suited to green Velox or green 
Artura is appropriate for near views of the 
mountain with park-like foregrounds. Such 
negatives also print well on Cyko Professional 
Platinum, giving the appearance of a soft-sur- 
face steel-engraving. Special Portrait Velox is 
a good paper for normal negatives; it has 
much latitude in manipulation by varying the 
developer to suit the negative. Also its range 
in brown tones from warm sepia to chocolate- 
brown is a desirable quality. During picture- 
taking weather the air is generally tranquil 
enough around the base of the mountain to per- 
mit work with a tripod without stay or braces. 
In making a tour to the summit I would rec- 
ommend that the tripod be omitted for the sake 
of lightness, carrying the camera in a case fast- 
ened to the belt around the waist, thus leaving 
the arms free. No better place can be found 
for hand-camera work than this upper world of 
light. 

Another good and simple developer for films 
or plates, full exposures, or even overexposures, 
is as follows : 


Water .. ” vessseeeenee 16 ounces 
Kikonogen paacasany ecu 14 ounce 
Hydroquinone aacacen 30 grains 
Sodium sulphite, dry ........ 100 grains 
Sodium carbonate, dry ee 346 ounce 
Potassium iodide........... sec cpaatees . 16 grains 


Development and fixation will take more 
time than with ordinary developers, but if solu- 
tions are kept in motion during development 
and fixation, clean negatives of good printing- 
color will result. Exposures developed in this 
appear dim and foggy upon examination during 
development, but give them plenty of develop- 
ment, and it will be seen that there is no fog 
when fixation is complete. 


N 


In the first place, work. Have talent, and 
you shall have success. — Hdouard Pailleron. 
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THE OLD SWIMMING-HOLE 





HOWARD 8S. ADAMS 


Constructive, Helpful Criticism 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


cism mellowed with sympathy, advice 

made acceptable with kindness — these are 
the qualities which, when added to knowledge 
of the subject, make an ideal critic. For, mark 
you, for such as have developed the critical 
faculty at the cost of the appreciative, life holds 
only bitterness, and that bitterness they diffuse. 

The severest critics will most frequently be 
found to be mediocre as such and with warped 
judgment. Helpful criticism must ever be con- 
structive. The fault may be evident to any 
seatter-brain, but the wise man finds the remedy, 
and gently expounds it. 

Nowhere is the unmerciful judge so preva- 
lent as in the field of photography. One 
expects the poor fellow, who in the travail of 
production brings forth a print that is a mere 
record, to look with embitterment on the one 


oJ ccm, mets tempered with mercy, criti- 


who makes real pictures. The motes are so 
evident, the beams so aggravating. But it fre- 
quently happens that a worker of ability, nay 
genius, feels the oats of his salon award (mixed 
metaphor) and on a too spirited temperament 
rides, rough shod, over his fellows. 

The amateur photographer takes to this 
hobby, most frequently, as the merest diversion. 
He begins with some Christmas box-camera, 
and snaps promiscuously in that exhilaration 
that comes of knowing (or thinking) that every 
exposure gives a picture. The knowledge of 
art-principles are not his. He wots not of the 
possibilities of photography. It is not a serious 
matter, but all fun. Presently there dawns a 
consciousness of deficiencies — technical ones 
first — and discontent is born. Happy he if at 
this point he be so fortunate as to know one who 
is an attained pictorialist. He learns by seeing 
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THE LATE GUSTAV CRAMER 





J. C. STRAUSS 











THE LAND OF LONG AGO 





better things. To scoff or damn, with no praise, 
were, now, to spoil the possibility of another 
pictorialist. Larger pleasures await the ini- 
tiated. Would one wilfully keep from an- 
other the sip from that Pierian fount ? 

It has been my privilege to have helped 
several eminent workers, in places far removed, 
with kind words and assurances of rewards for 
their efforts to advance. Not a few are kind 
enough to credit me with the incentive that has 
led them to their present ability. See, then, 
what I have done with absolutely no ability of 
my own as a maker of pictures, and a pitiful 
lack of real art-education. Mine has been the 


pleasure to produce through abler hands the 
glory of winning through better efforts. 

In the old days when the little brown Photo- 
Beacon made its monthly assaults on public 
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patronage, F. Dundas Todd set an example of 
patience and forbearance. The pictures that 
poured into his office for praise, not criticism, 
were many, and the weakening magazine tottered 
under the disapproval of those whose prints were 
not reproduced at all and of those whose prints 
were published but not on a full page. He not 
only had to look at the hundreds of snapshots of 
the baby, the calf, the barn, the new post-office, 
and, I blush to say, the photographer taken by 
himself, but there were long, nerve-racking 
letters to read —and to answer. For, dear 
reader, they must all be answered. Yet 
that genial Dundas patiently praised, and ju- 
diciously restrained, and helpfully encouraged 
till he retired into an obscurity which he little 
deserved but for which I should not exchange, 
had I it, the fame of the British Annual. 
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Wilson, in times when real picture-makers 
were few, and the wet-process, and the home- 
sensitized albumen paper, and the fuming-box, 
and inferior fixing, stained, mealy, fading prints 
were the order of the day, spread hope and 
cheer, and guided the art and the science with 
his kindliness over precarious places. 

My memory of the real American Annual, 
in the dear, old days of the Anthony and Scovill 
régime, is sweetened by the spirit of helpfulness 
that pervaded it. Somehow, to read its pages 
in the early nineties was to feel that photo- 
graphers, amateur and professional, wherever 
found, were members of one family. 

My own friend Clute, out here on the shores 
of the western sea, is trying, now and again, to 
revive the departed spirit. My more recent 


friend, Mr. Watkins, is scheming a campaign in 
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the form of a series of articles that shall re-create 
the touch of hands amongst us. They should 
succeed. Perhaps they may. But the chill of 
academic frost is exceeding cold. The salon, 
the various self-constituted circles, are breeding 
academicians at the cost of better things. 

That photography has advanced so wonder- 
fully is not for a moment to be attributed to the 
salon. The great advances have been made by 
those who found the salons inaccessible. The 
managers of exhibitions and givers of awards 
sought the great ones out and exploited them. 
Many there be, to-day, who might be doing 
wonderful things with the camera who are 
striving tooth and nail, mind and faculties, to 
conform to a tendency to win a prize. 

And of such is the kingdom of unmerciful 
judges. 
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The Present Status of Color-Photography 





In Two Parts — Part I 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


F the older processes, such as that of 
C) Seebeck, in which silver subchloride is 

used as the chromo-sensitive surface, 
no advance has been made in the last twenty 
years, nor has any attention been paid to it, 
because of the difficulty of fixing the results. 
It remains an interesting laboratory-experiment. 
Precisely the same condition prevails as regards 
the Lippmann process of interferential color- 
photography, the last work of any value being 
that of H. E. Ives (1908) and Lehmann. Carl 
Zeiss has placed on the market special plate- 
holders and viewing-apparatus, and Jahr, of 
Dresden, has commercialized Lehmann’s par- 
ticular plates for the process. The reason for 
the neglect of this process is, of course, the 
extreme slowness of the plates and the neces- 
sarily long exposures. 

The diffraction and prismatic dispersion- 
processes, whilst extremely interesting, are not 
applicable to everyday work; therefore, they 
will remain interesting only from an experi- 
mental point of view. Rheinberg’s improve- 
ments of the latter process (1912) mark a big 
advance, however; in fact, it may be said that 
this is the first really practical process of pris- 
matic dispersion. 

The bleach-out process is another promising 
but elusive method, in which big advances have 
been made in the last ten years; but we are 
a long way from the ideal. Just’s discovery 
(1912) of the increased sensitizing-effect of some 
of the allyl compounds of thiosinamin, which is 
as much as twelve times that of thiosinamin 
itself, the use of which was patented by Smith 
(1910), promises much, particularly if they can 
be used with Stobbe’s fulgide dyes, which are so 
sensitive that they will bleach out in two min- 
utes. The possibility of developing such pic- 
tures, as has been pointed out by Gebhardt and 
Limmer, opens up the vista of a picture in 
colors being taken direct in the camera. Geb- 
hardt assumes the formation of a primary or 
latent image of a peroxide of the dye, which 
then can be converted into the leuco or color- 
less body by treatment. with an oxidizing-agent 
like potassium permanganate or hydrogen per- 
oxide. (Development hardly seems to be the 
fit phrase to apply to a process that makes a 
color or substance disappear.) Naturally, the 


question of stability of such pictures at once 





arises in one’s mind, but apparently removal of 
the sensitizer and treatment with molybdenum 
and copper salts seems to confer sufficient sta- 
bility, provided they are not exposed to actual 
sunlight. 

The three-color process is suffering from a 
very severe slump, except for commercial print- 
ing, and at no time in the past has such good 
work been turned out as now. The finest 
prints I have seen are those which illustrate 
* Farbenphotographie,” edited by Professor 
Schmidt, of Karlsruhe, and published by See- 
mann, of Leipzig; this is a work published in 
twelve parts, dealing with Autochrome-photo- 
graphy and each containing five color-plates, 
about 7 x 9 inches, almost every one of which 
is worth framing, and published at the absurdly 
low price of $6.00; even some of the covers 
to the monthly fiction magazines here are 
excellent. This improvement is, undoubtedly, 
the result of the improved red sensitiveness 
now possible in dryplates and collodion-emul- 
sion — a better understanding of the theoretical 
requirements of the process and the improve- 
ments which the ink-maker has made of late 
years in his inks. 

Whether the amateur will ever adopt the 
three-color process for everyday work, is an 
open question. Certainly he will not until a 
satisfactory and reasonably-priced one-exposure 
camera is on the market and a satisfactory print- 
ing-process — or rather an easy one, and one which 
entails fewer manipulations than existing ones. 
The latest improvement in the pinatype process, 
just published by Konig, although discovered 
by Gleichman, is in the right direction ; in this 
the three constituent negatives are printed on to 
celluloid-films sensitized with bichromated gela- 
tine, the exposure being made through the cellu- 
loid, thus doing away with the intermediate 
transparency and print-plates that were hereto- 
fore necessary. There is not, of course, any- 
thing novel in this method, except the use of 
the pinatype dyes for staining the hardened 
gelatine. Mr. F. E. Ives’ Tripak process has 
gone into the melting-pot to emerge presently in 
an improved and simplified form. 

Bawtree’s process, to which considerable at- 
tention has been recently paid in England, is 
after all nothing more than a superimposed 
fish-glue process, for which is claimed as the 
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essential novelty the use of a basic dye as a 
mordant for an acid, or vice versa. This, how- 
ever, is no novelty, as it was patented by John 
H. Powrie, on this side in 1905, for the manu- 
facture of screen-plates. 

The Raydex process, which has quite recently 
been commercially introduced in England, is 
the Ozobrome process applied to three-color 
work. Three bromide prints are made from 
the constituent negatives and squeegeed down 
in contact with the three-colored tissues, after 
they have been bleached in the special solutions. 
After brief contact the tissue is stripped and 
transferred on to celluloid with which it is de- 
veloped, exactly like a carbon print, and then 
the three images transferred one on top of the 
other. I made some experiments with this 


process in 1907, Manly, the inventor of Ozo- 
brome, supplying the tissues and solutions. 


My 








MRS. CHARLES 8S. HAYDEN 


chief trouble was the stretching of the paper, 
and, as other work cropped up in which I was 
more interested, it was abandoned. 

The introduction of the screen-plate has done 
more, however, to kill three-color work than 
anything else, notwithstanding the fact that we 
cannot yet obtain satisfactory prints from the 
same on paper; but this, I believe, is merely a 
question of time, and the Paget method, which 
has been outlined for this, would seem to solve 
the problem. A positive from the matrix-nega- 
tive is made on a glass plate provided with the 
necessary color-units, and the silver image and 
color-elements then bodily transferred to paper 
provided with a reflecting silver surface. One 
can, of course, see many chances for trouble 
ahead ; but it ought to be possible to overcome 
them. In the first place, the depth of color of 
the elements must necessarily be much less than 
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in the usual screen-plate, because the light has 
first to pass through it before it strikes the re- 
flective surface and then again pass through it 
before reaching the eye. Exactly what this 
means can easily be adjudged by placing a 
color-filter in contact with paper and seeing how 
much darker it appears than when looked 
through — there is obviously double absorption. 

Screen-plate photography has now become ex- 
tremely easy and relatively cheap by the dupli- 
cating-method, because if one makes a mistake 
in exposure it is only the panchromatic plate 
that is lost; further than that, small errors in 
exposure can be compensated for in the making 
of the positive, and any number of positives can 
be made from the one matrix-negative. 

It is not my intention to enter into any ques- 
tions of history or patent-rights; but it may be 
well to draw attention to the fact that Ducos du 
Hauron, in his French patent 83,901 of 1868, 
outlined the process most definitely, and that 
only patents for particular methods of forming 
the color-elements can be sustained and not for 
any particular shape. 

With regard to motion-pictures in colors, 
probably every one is familiar with the Kine- 
macolor results, which are obtained by taking 
the negatives through alternating red and green 
filters and projecting through somewhat similar 
screens. Theoretically it is impossible to obtain 
correct color-rendering by means of two colors 
only, and the most striking defect is the pecu- 
liar bronze-green foliage. Worse, however, 
than this is the irritating double color-image 
that occasionally jumps out at one. This 
trouble is inherent in any process in which al- 
ternate pictures are obtained in different colors, 
for the position of a moving object may be so 
different in successive exposures that one posi- 
tion is recorded only through the green filter 
and the other through the red, and the two 
images, being totally dissimilar, cannot appear 
on the same place on the screen and hence we 
see, instead of one monochrome image, the two 
constituents in two colors. 

The application of the three-color process by 
projection of the three constituent images is 
much more promising, though the optical and 
mechanical difficulties to be overcome are not 
small. The most successful is the Gaumont 
process, which has been acquired for the States 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. In this, I 
believe, the three images are taken simulta- 
neously and projected in the same way, so that 
on the screen there is an actual picture in colors, 
therefore the brain has not to blend the same. 
This means far less strain on the eyes and, 
naturally, far better color-rendering. It may, 








of course, be peculiar in my case; but the 
Kinemacolor always gives me acute neuralgia, 
due to the rapid alternation of the red and 
green. 

It is impossible to attempt to pass in review 
all the processes that have of late been patented 
for motion-pictures in colors. There has been 
the most virulent outbreak of rabies invento- 
rum, particularly in England, and half the 
patents are not worth the paper they are printed 
on, being old in principle, and the other half 
are impracticable. 

There are, as is probably well known, two 
distinct methods in screen-plate work; in the 
one, the combined or direct method, the emul- 
sion is coated on to the screen-elements and the 
image is reversed or converted into a positive 
by chemical means. In the other, the so-called 
separate method, the plate bearing the color- 
screen elements is on a separate glass and is 
merely pressed into contact with the sensitive 
surface during exposure. Obviously one “ tak- 
ing-screen,” as this is called, will serve for any 
number of exposures. 

Another great advantage of the separate or 
duplicate method is that one is not confined to a 
slow emulsion, nor to one that has practically no 
latitude in exposure. The emulsion in the com- 
bined process is so thin, in consequence of the 
subsequent reversal, that there is no latitude in 
the exposure. With the separate method one 
can choose any panchro-bathed plate, either a 
fast or slow, and thus obtain the full latitude 
possible. Just which to choose is a matter of 
taste or expediency. The factors which govern 
the choice are obviously the speed required, the 
freedom from fog and the absence of halation. 
The greater the speed the wider our possibilities 
of tackling every subject, for we have to take 
into consideration the reduction of the initial 
speed of the emulsion by the screen-elements 
and the compensating-filter. Thus, for instance, 
in the case of the Autochrome plate the initial 
speed of the emulsion is 86 Watkins; but this 
is reduced by the screen-elements to 2.5 and 
further reduced by the compensating-filter to 11. 
In determining the speed of the emulsion it 
should not be overlooked that the higher the 
speed the less the latitude and the greater the 
liability to fog. On the other hand, the only 
American plate, that is, the only bathed-plate 
made here, has a general speed of 250 Watkins 
and works perfectly free from fog and further 
it can be obtained backed, which is an enormous 
advantage. 

It is often stated that one of the advantages 
of the separate method is that one can compen- 
sate for over- or underexposure in the making 
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of the positive. Theoretically this is of course 
true, but — and this is a very big but — it would 
require very accurate photo-chemical measure- 
ments to do this. Still it is possible to improve 
matters by reducing the time of exposure of the 
transparency-plate or increasing the same or 
cutting down or increasing the duration of 
development. To enter into this question at 
any length would carry us too far afield; but 
putting the matter into a rough and ready form, 
one may say that, given a good negative, if we 
overexpose our positive plate we shall obtain 
our color-slide deficient in whites and the gen- 
eral result will be a lightening of all the colors. 
On the other hand, if we underexpose we 
shall have our shadows lacking in color and the 
lighter middle-tones white where they should be 
tinted. 

Sereen- and panchro-plates must be worked in 
the dark, or else by a deep green light, and the 
formula for this was given in PuHoto-Era for 
December, 1913, page 288; but even with this 
light care must be taken not unduly to expose 
the plate to the same. 

It is possible also partly to destroy the color- 
sensitiveness of the plate by a preliminary bath, 
and various formule have been suggested for 
this purpose. The simplest is either a three-per- 
cent solution of potassium metabisulphite or 
sodium bisulphite lye. The plate must be im- 
mersed in this in the dark and gently rocked 
for about two minutes, then rinsed for three or 
four minutes and developed in the usual way, 
still taking precautions to shield the plate from 
the direct rays of the lamp. Some workers 
contend that after the use of this bath it is 
possible to work in a bright yellow light. Per- 
sonally I have always found that this gives fog 
and I prefer to use nothing but the deep green 
filter ; but then I never want to look ata plate 
during development, and it seems to me that 
advocates of this plan have not yet been able to 
disabuse themselves of the old error that they 
can compensate the errors of exposure by varia- 
tion of the developer. A far better method is 
to ensure, as far as possible, correct exposure by 
means of an exposure-meter, such as the Wat- 
kins Autochrome exposure-meter, and adhere 
rigidly to the simple rules of accurate tempera- 
ture and duration of development. 

There is one point in connection with color- 
plates that must not be overlooked, although it 
applies to ordinary work as well: it is in the 
use of the compensating-filter. To cut down 


the preponderating blue and violet sensitiveness 
of the emulsion, allowance must be made for 
this if focusing is not performed with the filter 
in position. 


It may be taken as an axiom, how- 








ever, that the filter should always be placed in 
position before focusing. When the filter is 
placed in front of the lens, it really shifts the 
plane focused on slightly nearer the lens and 
the image must necessarily fall slightly behind 
the usual plane of the focusing-screen, but this 
shift is so small that it may be totally dis- 
regarded in practice. On the other hand, when 
the filter is placed behind the lens the shift of 
the image is appreciable and it is practically 
equal to one-third the thickness of the filter. 

This is based on the refraction of light 
through a plane-parallel plate and the mathe- 
matical formula is 


shift —t(@—1) /p 


in which / is the index of refraction of the 
glass, which we may always assume to be 1.5, 
and t = the thickness of the plate. it may be 
noted here that in no circumstances should 
a filter be placed between the combinations of 
an anastigmat, as in all such lenses the separa- 
tion of the combinations is rigidly determined 
by the lens-designer, and the insertion of the 
filter must separate the nodal planes and the 
result may be a complete upsetting of the cor- 
rections of the aberrations. 

One other point in connection with the filter 
may not be amiss and that is its area, for I have 
come across one or two cases in which unequal 
illumination was caused at the edge of an Au- 
tochrome by vignetting of the marginal rays by 
the use of too small a filter. It is not necessary 
to enter into the mathematics of the question, 
though they are simple enough; but the simple 
rule to find the size of a filter for any given 
plate and lens is: divide the aperture of the 
diaphragm in inches by the focal length of the 
lens, multiply by the diagonal of the plate and 
add the distance of the filter from the plane 
of the diaphragm. To take an actual example, 
the lens used has a focal length of 5.3 inches, 
the actual diameter of the largest stop is 0.8, the 
filter is 0.6 inches from the stop-plane and the 
diagonal of the plate, a 314 x 414, is 5.3 inches. 
Then our rule gives us 


0.8 = 


Obviously one should take the aperture of the 
largest diaphragm that will be used and then 
there can be no vignetting with smaller ones. 


= 


5.3 X 5.3 + 0.6 = 1.4 inches. 


ArT is the science of the Beautiful and to 
the master as certain as one and one to the 
mathematician make two, or two and two make 
four — and like him the master can add or sub- 
tract combinations at will. — Whistler. 
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Side-Trips in Camera-Land by Motor-Car 





WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


| ee has a hobby. My broth- 
er’s is a motor; mine is a camera, 
which makes, in this instance, a happy 
combination. Very often he invites me to go 
along with him, and whenever that happens, 
I always add my camera to the necessaries of 
the tool-kit. In other words, I press the button 
and he does the rest —in the way of transpor- 
tation. I wouldn’t think of motoring, in any 
form, without taking some sort of a camera as a 
companion to record the scenes and happenings 
of the trip. 

It is certainly a fine thing to speed along in 
an express-train watching the ever-changing 
scenery flash by ; but no matter how beautiful 
or enticing the view may be, on goes the rush- 
ing train and the thing of beauty, far from be- 
ing ‘a joy forever,” has gone forever. Not so 
with the motor. It will loaf along (if the driver 
is not speed-crazy) so that one may * browse”’ 
on the passing panorama and will stop at 
any time or place to give the camera an inning. 
Sometimes, it is true, it will stop in a way of its 
own where no stop was intended ; but even that 
gives the camera an added opportunity to stray 
off from the road a bit in search of local 
color. 

My brother is very obliging and “ will hold 
in his horses,” so to speak, allowing me to snap 
choice bits of scenery or happenings of inter- 
est. This really is a great concession, on his 
part; for, like most motorists, he is mainly in- 
terested in but two things —the car and the road 
ahead ; the passing objects being only a neces- 
sary incident to the journey. He watches the 
action of the machinery and the condition of the 
road, while I keep an eye open for the pictur- 
esque. 

My brother, before he took up motoring, 
used to be quite an expert with the camera; but 
he spends so much time now “grooming” the 
car, that the camera is no longer of any inter- 
est to him. If he does, by chance, happen to 
attempt a picture, he usually manages to con- 
fuse the working of the camera with the work- 
ing of the motor. He either “cranks” the 


film as if it had a reluctant carbureter back of 
it and shoots away past the next exposure, or 
he relies on the 
crank at all. 
or all blank. 

No one knows what would happen if I at- 
I would probably 


“ self-starter’ and doesn’t 
The results show either all black 


tempted to run the car. 





make a big “ overexposure” of my motor-igno- 
rance, and end up in some hospital * darkroom ”’ 
to be “fixed.” However, there is not much 
danger of my attempting it, and, as the com- 
bination stands, it works out to perfection. 

We often make up a load and take day-trips 
into the country, with basket-luncheon and all 
the necessaries of a real picnic. And that’s 
just what it is —a real, genuine picnic. We eat, 
sprawl out on the grass, and romp around 
through the woods and fields like a lot of chil- 
dren. Whatever the age, youth is with us; for 
the breath of the open country and the scent of 
the woods bring back the warmth of youth 
to the blood. Old age departs and our hearts 
beat free to the magic of the open. The dust 
of the city is forgotten for a space. and God’s 
country is ours. 

All through spring, summer and autumn we 
drift from place to place, the motor “ purring,” 
the camera “ snapping,” until winter robes the 
land in a mantle of white. Then, when storm- 
clouds gather and snow-flakes fly, we sit around 
the open fire and swap yarns of the past sea- 
son’s experiences. It is then that the camera 
comes into its own. No matter how good the 
story, no matter how faithfully memory may 
recall certain scenes, the camera is there, with 
its unfailing record, making a reality of what 
would appear otherwise only a series of pleasant 
dreams. 

No matter how you travel, whether by steam, 
electricity, motor or on foot, accept the advice 
of a well-known advertisement and “take a 
camera with you.” The only great point to 
bear in mind is that the slower the method of 
travel, the greater the opportunity for its enjoy- 
ment. The greatest field for the camera lies in 
“getting close to nature,” and to get close to 
nature you must eliminate speed. If you can’t 
motor, foot it. 


be 4 


I THINK one reason why the country is be- 
coming more and more desirable for city people, 
as well as for those who fortunately are born 
and live in the country, is because we are get- 
ting acquainted with the great out-of-doors. 
And the camera is helping to do this. We are 
a part of nature, and the more we understand 
nature, move with nature, and love nature, the 
healthier, happier and more useful we are. 

Elbert Hubbard. 
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Pictorial Landscape-Photography 





PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


Part I — The Subjective Side 


O many technical articles of the highest 
quality have appeared in Pxoro-Era and 
in other magazines, and there are so 

many text-books giving formule, that it would 
seem superfluous to treat of such matters ex- 
tensively in the present series, even apart from 
the fact that the writer believes the subjective 
qualities to be a much rarer possession than 
technical skill. Therefore, these articles have 
been written more with a view to point out a 
method of approaching the cultivation of artis- 
tic vision than with the idea of furnishing a 
technical reference-book, particularly as tech- 
nique cannot be taught any more than can any 
other subject. In the last analysis, all acquired 
knowledge must come from effort on the part 
of the student, the most that the teacher can 
do being to indicate the direction which the 
studies should take. Therefore, in the following 
pages technique will be treated more suggestively 
than didactically, the more so as the writer be- 
lieves the best technique to be the simplest that 
will permit the worker to express himself, any 
addition being a hindrance rather than a help. 
This is not to say that any one should confine 
himself to ordinary or even to orthochromatic 
plates, or that he should make all his prints in 
platinum — this is not to simplify technique, 
but to throw away the advantages offered by 
panchromatic plates and by such superior print- 
ing-mediums as carbon and gum — but the fact 
remains that if such methods will invariably do 
all that the artist wishes them to do it is foolish 
to carry technical studies any further, the tech- 
nique of photography being so extensive and so 
complicated — far more so than that of paint- 
ing — that no one can hope to know all of it. 
Furthermore, a man may be a great artist with- 
out being a great technician, provided he has 
something to express; but the finest technique 
will leave us cold if it expresses no spiritual 
quality. In short, technique may be regarded 
as a tool, and it is as foolish for a man to refine 
it beyond his needs as it would be for a machin- 
ist to insist on using the tools of a watchmaker, 
whereas the watchmaker could not work suc- 
cessfully with the coarser appliances. 

It is astonishing how readily one who is en- 
deavoring to express himself becomes a good 
technician, often without conscious effort in 
that direction. He works day after day, striv- 





ing to say what he wishes, with repeated failures 
and discouragements, and finally discovers that 
his efforts have resulted in the development of 
a degree of technical skill which, a few years 
before, seemed to him unattainable, and this 
consideration may, perhaps, serve to encourage 
some who find their knowledge insufficient for 
the ideals which they entertain. 

No specific discussion of the illustrations 
which accompany these articles will be under- 
taken, for three reasons. First, the necessary 
limitations are such that a moderately-complete 
examination of the individual pictures would 
occupy an unduly-large proportion of the space 
available. Second, it is very difficult — almost 
impossible —for one to analyze his own pic- 
tures. Third, the writer feels that more benefit 
will result if the principles of construction are 
stated and the student is left to make his own 
application of them, than if their relation to 
finished works is pointed out for him to see 
without effort. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that a 
photograph loses at both ends of the scale when 
reproduced in halftone, particularly if either 
pure white or deep black be included, and this 
loss is inherent in the process, and is not to be 
avoided, no matter what care be taken with the 
reproduction, so that the accompanying repro- 
ductions are not necessarily correct in their 
rendering of the tonal relationships of the 
originals. 

It will be assumed throughout that the reader 
is not interested in producing simple records of 
fact, but wishes to do work that will be entitled 
to be called art, and it may be well first to con- 
sider wherein lies the difference. A record- 
photograph is, as the name implies, a transcript 
of some scene, without the photographer’s hav- 
ing exercised any control over the result ; but 
the moment an effort is made to express any 
feeling or emotion the product becomes in 
greater or less degree a work of art. The first 
and simplest form is that in which the worker 
has felt the beauty of the scene and has attempted 
to preserve it in order that it may give pleasure 
to himself or to others, and the next stage in 
the development of the artist comes when he 
feels that this pleasure might be increased if he 
modified the result, whether by a change in the 
viewpoint, by choosing a different time of day 
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or different atmospheric conditions, or by work- 
ing on either negative or print. The prints 
made during the first stage are seldom to be 
differentiated from the mere record, and in most 
eases the dividing line between the two states 
of mind is not perceived even by the worker 
himself. Then comes the stage in which the 
photographer is inspired by the wish to express 
some abstract emotion, so that others may feel 
what he felt when looking at the scene, and in 
the final stage he endeavors to express an 
emotion, though he may not have observed any 
particular landscape which aroused it in him. 
So it will be seen that almost anything more 
than the merest record can fairly be called art, 
its value depending on the skill with which the 
artist has caused others to feel the emotions 
which he wanted to express. 

A few words as to the manner in which a 
landseape, or a picture of one, can arouse an 
abstract emotion may not be out of place, though 
a complete discussion of this fact would occupy 
too much space. In the first place, all our 
emotions are the result of memories, whether of 
occurrences that have taken place in the life of 
the individual —and may perhaps have been 
forgotten by the conscious memory —or of 
occurrences that have influenced the develop- 
ment of the race. As instances of the latter 
type we may give the fear of the dark, fear of 
reptiles, and the curious fear that some persons 
entertain of cats. Often these fears are the 
direct result of the education of the individual, 
but frequently they cannot be traced to any such 
source, and we are forced to conclude that they 
are the result of atavistic memories, persisting 
in the race through hundreds of thousands of 
years, from the time when all these objects of 
fear were perils to the race. Our pleasurable 
emotions may be referred to a similar source, 
and, since the mind operates largely through 
association, it will be seen that a picture which 
brings to mind —whether to the conscious 
mind or not — a memory of any sort, will arouse 
some emotion corresponding to the image called 
up. It may be added that the racial memories 
and those which are not of the conscious type 
are more powerful than those which are asso- 
ciated with some definitely-remembered scene 
or occurrence. 

The sentiments which may be aroused by a 
landscape-photograph are numerous, joy, horror, 
sadness, calm, peace and others being expressi- 
ble by pure landscape, while the introduction 
of figures or of some suggestion of life affords 
the possibility to express still more, such as 
sympathy or love, though here we begin to ap- 
proach the realm of genre. It seems to be gen- 











erally the case that the deeper emotions are the 
quieter ones, and the worker who wishes to 
produce the greatest possible effect will usually 
make a greater effort to arouse these than to 
appeal to the lighter ones, such as joy or amuse- 
ment. However, strict adherence to this plan 
will produce monotony of results, and unless 
the photographer makes only a few prints in 
the course of a year will quickly cause him to 
repeat himself. The writer feels it to be a 
mistake for an artist to specialize, as an occa- 
sional excursion into portraiture by a landscape- 
worker, or into genre by a portraitist, will result 
in a fresher viewpoint when the artist returns 
to his own field. It may be mentioned that the 
greatest artists have never confined themselves 
to their specialties, some of Rembrandt’s finest 
work having been in landscape or still-life, 
while Velasquez did genre as well as portraiture, 
and the same is true of others. It may also 
be well to note that under-production is to be 
preferred to over-production, for, while the 
former means only less technical facility than 
would otherwise be possessed, the latter means 
that the worker is putting out pictures that have 
not been carefully considered, and this results, 
not only in immediate inferiority, but in a low- 
ering of the worker’s standard. 

Since we have found that the fundamental 
purpose of the landscape-photographer is to 
arouse in the spectator some emotion, we may 
now take up the consideration of how this is to 
be accomplished, and, as indicated above, there 
are two ways to approach the problem, with per- 
haps a third. In the first method the photo- 
grapher takes his camera and walks about the 
country until he finds some scene which, by 
association with past experiences, either individ- 
ual or racial, arouses in him an emotion, when 
he photographs it, and, either by the medium of 
a straight print, or after manipulating either 
negative or print or both, succeeds in conveying 
to others the sentiment which he felt. In the 
second method the photographer decides to at- 
tempt the expression of some emotion, and goes 
to some spot which he remembers from previous 
walks, or else takes his camera and walks about 
the country until he finds something which 
seems a suitable arrangement, the subsequent 
procedure being the same as in the former 
ease. It is not meant that the worker has a 
definite idea that he is going to try to arouse 
some emotion; the mental attitude is almost 
always unconscious, and when this is not so the 
result is apt to be unsuccessful, but the photo- 
grapher has an undefined feeling of some sort 
which impels him to try for a certain kind of 
picture, this feeling being, as a rule, the effect 
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of either the weather or the state of his diges- 
tion. The third method is hardly to be con- 
sidered a definite means of approaching the 
problem, as it consists in photographing any- 
thing which conforms to certain rather elastic 
rules of composition, and working on the nega- 
tive and print until something resembling a 
picture is obtained. The second method is the 
best, and is most likely to result in work of a 
high type, though the first is the one most 
usually employed. The third is chiefly adopted 
by those photographers who pride themselves 
on the possession of “‘ temperament,” and it is 
characteristic of this class that they are the 
largest producers of “decorative studies.” In- 
cidentally, it may be remarked that all art is 
*“ decorative,”’ even in its applied forms, and 
that, while it is not only perfectly proper but 
also necessary to make studies, these should not 








be exhibited, the person who entitles an exhibi- 
tion-picture “Study ” simply advertising either 
his own affectation or his paucity of imagina- 
tion. Many prints and many paintings are 
shown which have no reason to exist except 
that they are pleasing arrangements of line and 
tone, and, though some of them are undeniably 
beautiful and for that reason are valuable addi- 
tions to our store of desirable pictures, possess- 
ing the merit which attaches to everything that 
makes life happier, the writer feels that they 
do not represent the highest development of 
which photography is capable. The Venus de 
Medici is beautiful, but is far inferior to the 
Venus de Milo, which, by the way, is not a 
Venus but a Victory. In other words, the high- 
est form of art is that which is not merely pleas- 
ing but is also stimulating. 

(To be continued) 


How to Look at a Photograph 


F. W. MARLOW 


OST photographs, particularly small 
M ones of landscapes, street-scenes and 
interiors, fail to produce their full 

effect, or to be estimated at their true value, be- 
cause they are not looked at in the most effec- 
tive way. Take as an example a print resulting 
from a camera with a five-inch focus lens. Such 
a print is usually looked at with both eyes open, 
and held at a distance of twelve inches or more. 
Now a camera is essentially a one-eyed in- 
strument, or at any rate, it views the object to 
be reproduced from a single point, the optical cen- 
ter of the lens. The object must be looked at, 
therefore, with one. eye only, and from a point 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the opti- 
cal center of the lens if its characteristics as it 
is to be reproduced in the camera are to be ap- 
preciated. Similarly when the print is looked 
at, one eye only must be used and it must be 
placed so that its optical center (posterior nodal 
point) corresponds very closely with the distance 
of the optical center of the camera-lens from 
the print. Practically, the eye of the observer 
must be about the focal length of the lens dis- 
tant from the print, and this usually has to be 
accomplished by holding a convex lens close to 
the eye of a little longer focus than that of the 
camera-lens. The object of the lens is not to 


magnify the picture, but to enable the print to 
be placed at the proper distance from the eye. 
Let it be remembered that when a print is 





looked at with both eyes open, binocular vision 
emphasizes the flatness of the paper or card and 
this tends to offset the illusion of greater or less 
distance produced by the light and shade and 
perspective of the print. By using one eye, 
alone, the impression of flatness is greatly di- 
minished. If, at the same time, the eye be 
placed at the right distance from the print, viz., 
the focal length of the camera-lens, everything 
is seen under its natural angle or perspective 
and the picture unfolds itself in a remarkable 
way, the different objects receding to their 
proper relative distances, making details very 
obvious which may be unnoticed if looked at in 
the ordinary way, because then they do not 
occupy their proper relations to the other ob- 
jects and are consequently meaningless. 

This method of looking at a photograph gives 
depth to the picture and proper relative distances 
to the various objects in it, and the effect is at 
least equal in the above-named classes of sub- 
jects to that produced by the stereoscope. In 
fact, that I have never happened to meet any 
one to whom this method was not a novelty, 
leads me to think that it may interest Paoro- 
Era readers. As a sort of corollary to the 
above, some emphasis may be laid on the value 
of using one eye, alone, to help decide whether 
a landscape or other scene is worth taking. If 
with one eye, alone, the scene looks flat, it will 
not make a satisfactory photograph. 
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The Call of the Hills 
WILLIAM LUDLUM, Jr. 


Illustration by Phil M, Riley 


As summer days go drifting by 
There comes to me a vision sweet, 

Of mountain-tops and crimson sky, 
And river purling at my feet. 


My heart with longing, throbs and fills, 
Once more to roam the distant hills. 


The purple mountains beckon me, 

And nod their welcome from afar, 
The evening-shadows softly flee, 

And from the sky each twinkling star 
Its message for my presence wills, 
And bids me hasten to the hills. 


The forest cool, and pasture green, Again, to-day, | hear the call; 
Each urge me on with gentle press ; My soul goes out in answering cry, 
The silent river’s silver sheen And o'er my being comes a thrall 
Reflects the shadowed wilderness, No earth-born effort can defy. 
And mirrors there, *midst rocks and rills, My spirit rapt with longing thrills 
My longing for the distant hills. Once more to see the distant hills. 


And though the city’s daily strife 
May bind me fast with fetters sure, 
I know, when | have lived this life, 
And in that knowledge rest secure, 
That though I bide beneath the sod, 
My soul will mount the hills 0’ God. 
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Photographs for Illustration-Purposes 
ISCRIMINATING readers of popular 


magazines cannot fail to have noticed the 
mediocrity of many of the illustrations, particu- 
larly those made by the writers themselves. Upon 
inquiry it will be found that the narrators of per- 
sonal experiences in hunting wild animals and 
foreign travel, for instance, have little or no pho- 
tographic ability and, consequently, their camera- 
illustrations sadly lack technical or artistic merit. 
Indeed, sometimes these photographs are so 
badly taken as to convey a very inadequate idea 
of the objects or scenes represented, and it would 
almost seem better had they been omitted alto- 
gether. Yet, meretricious as they are, such 
pictures do not disturb the average reader, who 
is interested chiefly in the narrative, although 
it is true that faithful and well-executed illustra- 
tions, whether they are the product of the camera 
or of the pencil, add considerably to the enjoy- 
ment of the text. It may be remembered that 
several years ago notable expeditions into the 
wilds of Africa were provided with elaborate 
photographic equipments of high efficiency, and 
yet the illustrations which accompanied the pub- 
lished accounts of those thrilling adventures were 
generally wretched specimens of photography. 
But the personal element was ever present, and 
thus the blurred and poorly-delineated photo- 
graphs appeared to fulfil their mission. 

In photographie articles, however, the illustra- 
tions are required to be of the highest possible 
excellence, inasmuch as they serve as examples 
to the workers for whose benefit the articles are 
written. PHoro-Era readers are familiar with 
the superb quality of the pictures that accom- 
pany the articles of such standard writers as 
Carine and Will A. Cadby, W. S. Davis, Julian 
A. Dimock and Arthur G. Eldridge. They 
understand, too, that the Editor aims to present 
the best materia] that can be obtained, and would 
not accept pictures, however interesting to their 
authors, that are crude and distorted, and dis- 
tressing to persons accustomed to see only the 
finest products of the camera. Unless the writer 
of an article on the photography of flowers or 
of child-life is, himself, a capable specialist, he 
is not justified to express himself publicly on the 
subject. The camerist who is eager to give his 
fellow-workers the benefit of his experience, or 
desires to make his hobby a source of profit, 





should first be certain that his technical ability 
is, at least, above the average. Nothing is so 
convincing of the technical knowledge of a 
photographic writer as a number of exemplary 
illustrations. 

Diagrams and drawings which illustrate a 
piece of apparatus or an accessory, should be 
neat and intelligible. Unnatural perspective 
should be avoided. The pen-and-ink drawings 
of home-made apparatus by James Thomson are 
models of their kind. The Editor is obliged 
frequently to decline articles which are written 
around wretchedly-executed photographs, whose 
authors actually believe that the photographic 
world would be the better for their publication. 
The adage, “ Practise what you preach,” would 
seem to fit ambitious writers of little practical 
experience. Workers of this class forget that 
a mere crude record of a cat at play, in which 
the light, setting and accessories are entirely out 
of harmony, does not constitute a satisfactory 
photograph. The excuse —-“I had to take it 
then or not at all,” does not justify such an 
atrocious performance. It only emphasizes the 
absence of such important desiderata as skill, pa- 
tience and ingenuity — brilliantly exemplified by 
Kite Hecht in her remarkable pictures of birds 
and amphibia, published in PHoto-Era, March, 
1914. It is also quite possible for a camerist 
provided with an ordinary equipment and physi- 
cal courage to make a successful snapshot of an 
approaching lion, at close range, and save his 
life as well as the outfit. Of course, he must 
let his companion make the other shot. It is 
true, nevertheless, that advice on any photo- 
graphic topic from a recognized authority is 
effective even without illustrations, although the 
latter greatly aid the reader. 


Although Proro-Era has published, from 
time to time, superbly-taken photographs of 
mountain-scenery, we wish that such subjects 
could be treated with the breadth of suggestion 
characteristic of pictorial landscape-photography. 
The work of G. R. Ballance, the well-known 
portrayer of Swiss Alpine scenery, while ad- 
mirable technically, possesses artistic feeling 
and poetic charm that is distinctive. Much of 
this is due to the use of a suitable lens, dryplate, 
color-screen and printing-medium directed by 
artistic skill and judgment. However, the re_ 
alistic commercial photograph fulfils its mission _ 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to pre. ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A 

















Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoTo- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 


Awards — Telephoto-Work 
Closed June 30, 1914 


First Prize: J. H. Field. 
Second Prize: Fred C. Babcock. 
Third Prize: Frank X. Flier. 


Subjects for Competition 


“‘ Outdoor-Portraits.” 
“‘ Waterscapes.” Closes September 30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 

“‘ Decorative Applications.”” Closes November 30. 
““My Home.” Closes December 31. 

“‘ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

“ Interiors with Figures.”’ Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 

‘* Wet-Weather Subjects.” Closes June 30. 


Closes August 31. 





“*Qutdoor-Sports.” Closes July 31. 




































paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 


feccompanied by smooth prints on PO. Por black- tlic Buildings” Clone August 31. | 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. « G..4en-Scenes.” Closes October 31 f r 


8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoto-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


“ Vacation-Pictures.’’ Closes November 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Play in Two Scenes 


Miss Wyse — And I may really keep this photograph 
of you, Mr. Simpkins ? 

Simpkins (flattered) — Delighted, I’m sure! 

Miss Wyse (later, to her maid) — Marie, take this 
photograph and whenever the original of it calls, tell 
him I’m not in. 
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Indoor-Portraits— Photo-Era Competition 
Closes October 31 


In the “ good (?) old days” of photography, before 
the advent of the iconoclastic amateur, such a thing 
as “at-home” photography was virtually unknown. 
Those were the days when the thought of having one’s 
picture taken called up visions of barren, dusty attic 
rooms with painted “scenic” backgrounds, artificial 
flowers, grass rugs and a feeling of cold steel at the 
back of one’s neck! The coming of the venturesome 
amateur, bound by no traditions and confined to no ruts, 
has been a large influence towards the revolutionary 
change that has taken place in the methods of the up- 
to-date professional. 

Not only has he transformed his studio into a more 
“home-like ” place, but he is more and more meeting 
the amateur on his own ground and going into the 
homes of his patrons, portraying them in the environ- 
ment of their own rooms. 

At-home portraiture, however, though sometimes 
invaded by the professional, is still a fruitful field for 
the amateur and one well worthy of cultivation. 

The equipment necessary is not great or complex. 
Almost any camera that dves good work in other fields 
will lend itself to this use, although the long-focus 
lenses with liberal bellows-extension are most generally 
desirable. 

It is not infrequently true that one does not have the 
full use of one’s lens because of inadequate bellows- 
length. With the complete double lens, too large an 
angle is included and the figures are too small. If one- 
half of the lens only could be used, the angle would be 
less and better results obtainable; but because of the 
short bellows no focus can be obtained with the single 
combination. If a new equipment is under considera- 
tion, one of the so-called “ view-cameras,” with a long 
bellows and a convertible lens, fits one for almost any 
kind of work desired. 

For indoor-work, the tripod should be fitted with some 
sort of stay to prevent the legs from slipping on the 
hard-wood floors and leaving an ugly souvenir of one’s 
visit, to say nothing of danger to the equipment. 

Several devices intended to overcome this difficulty 
are on the market. Those of the center-brace variety 
are for the purpose of keeping the tripod rigid, and pre- 
venting a slip; but the one that seems best to solve all 
problems is a light, collapsible tripod-stand, consisting 
of an equilateral triangle of wood with a caster on each 
corner and sockets above into which the spikes on the 
tripod legs will fit. This not only keeps the legs in 
position, but allows the camera to be moved from place 
to place with ease. Its chief drawback is that it moves 
too easily and, unless the casters are wedged, once the 
proper location is determined, the inserting of the plate- 
holder or some inadvertent movement is likely to change 
the position enough to affect results very seriously. 

If much work is to be done with children, a tripod that 
can be made very short should be selected, otherwise, if 
the camera is pointed down too much, the head, always 
large in proportion during childhood, is made to look 
altogether out of proportion to the rest of the body. 

The height of the camera is a question of great im- 
portance, and one often overlooked. Particularly do the 
short-focus lenses, the use of which is necessitated by 
the cramped quarters found in most home-settings, 
require great care to avoid distortion. Unless greatly 
exaggerated, this may be less manifest to the untrained 
eye in the human figure than in the straight lines of a 
building, for instance, which converge towards the top, if 
the camera be pointed upwards. 





Perhaps you may have seen pictures of a horse and 
carriage taken from a position nearly in front of the 
horse, when the horse’s head seemed larger than the 
whole carriage. Distortion in portraiture may be less 
obvious, but is not infrequently present. In a seated, 
full-length figure, the knees and feet, and sometimes the 
hands — if allowed to project towards the camera — are 
rendered much too large for the size of the head. A 
side view of the figure is safer with the camera about 
opposite the shoulders and chest. The same relative 
height should be maintained in taking a standing pose, 
and for a large head the lens should be about opposite 
the point of the nose. 

Much is claimed for the change of expression and 
general character obtained by placing the camera at 
different angles. Apropos of which is the story of the 
photographer who gained the abiding wrath of Mrs. 
Henpeck and, at the same time, the great admiration of 
her spouse by taking his portrait from a low viewpoint, 
making him large and imposing, whereas in taking the 
Mrs. he raised his camera to the highest point, looking 
down upon and dwarfing her imposing aggressiveness. 

The at-home portrait has this advantage over the gal- 
lery product, that the sitter is apt to be more at ease 
among home-surroundings and assumes a more natural 
pose. The object of the photographer should be to do 
as little posing as possible. Allow the sitter to take a 
natural position and, if at any point it is ungraceful, 
make some suggestion of change in the pose without 
calling attention to any particular member — an awk- 
ward hand, for instance — as the effect is often to 
center attention and make it at once more stiff and 
ungainly. Directions to turn the head this way or that, 
raise or lower the chin, tip the top of the head to right 
or left, will almost invariably perplex the sitter and re- 
sult in a forced and unnatural position. Far better to 
delay a little and when some pleasing position is ob- 
served ask that it be held for a moment. It may not be 
as “ artistic ” (alas, poor abused word!), but will surely 
be more characteristic of the sitter and that is the 
‘“‘ consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

Perhaps we insist too frequently on simplicity as the 
great desideratum in all branches of photography, but 
particularly is complexity the bane of at-home por- 
traits. 

I fear that the fault is inherent in our American 
homes. They partake of our characteristics as a nation 
and lack repose and quietness. ‘“ Noisy” wall-paper 
and excess of furniture and bric-a-brac are all too prev- 
alent and must be eliminated or made as inconspicuous 
as may be by the photographer who aspires to the pic- 
torial. 

Lighting is a study in itself and is one of the great 
problems in at-home work. One desires all the light 
possible so that the exposure may be reasonably brief, 
and yet light from more than one direction is hard to 
manage with good results and a flood of light directly 
from the front erases all expression and modeling. 
Many good workers are using the double lighting just 
now, with some very interesting results; but it must be 
handled carefally and one light kept entirely subordi- 
nate to the other. 

A very pretty lighting is obtained by seating your 
figure near a window, a part of which may be included 
if desired, and allowing just enough light from another 
window or a reflector to lighten the otherwise too heavy 
shadows. A full exposure must be given such subjects, 
otherwise the window will come out far too white for 
the rest of the picture. 

Both on account of the desirability of short exposure 
and because a certain softness of background is pleas- 
ing, the largest opening should be used, as a rule. 
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For bust-portraits, a plain, medium-toned ground is 
good and, if the sitter is placed quite near a window, the 
lower third of which has been covered with a dark 
cloth, the desirable 45 degrees lighting should be ob- 
tained. Too large a head should not be attempted, 
unless one can do something in the way of retouching. 

KATHERINE BiInGHAM. 


Remedying Defects 


ForTUNATE is the person who has not one or more 
pet negatives that suffer from some blemish or defect 
which greatly mars his pleasure in the prints obtained. 

Perhaps it savors a bit of Ireland to say that the best 
way to remedy most such defects is not to allow them 
to occur in the first place. 

‘* Cleanliness is surely next to godliness” in all mat- 
ters photographic. More blemishes are caused by 
carelessness in guarding against dust and impurities 
than in any other way. The interior of plateholders 
must be dusted frequently and the surface of the plate 
freed from dust and grit before placing in the holder. 
In developing, the use of a tuft of cotton to go over 
the surface of the plate lightly under the developer will 
prevent spots from bubbles or dust, and care in handling 
will obviate many finger-marks and frilled edges. 

When these spots have made their appearance, how- 
ever, the case is not hopeless. The object is to so 
“doctor” the negative that as little work as possible 
need be done on the print. To this end, match as nearly 
as possible the color of your negative by a mixture of 
Ivory-black and Neutral-iint watercolor-paints. Use 
very little water and let the color dry down; then with 
a camel-hair or sable brush that will make a good point 
take up a little color and apply to the pinholes or dust- 
spots. The brush should be nearly dry, and I find that 
the color “‘ takes”’ better if the brush is moistened with 
the lips. On the denser portions the color can be used 
very strong, but must be thinned for the weaker por- 
tions. If the brush is too wet, the color will be left in a 
dark ring with a clear spot in the center. If the spot is 
large, a stipple with a quite dry brush can be used sat- 
isfactorily. If the spots have been made too dark, they 
will show as white spots on the print and to obliterate 
them they can be touched out in precisely the same way 
as from the negative. 

If the plate shows uneven development, and lighter 
spots or lines appear, the best treatment is with pencil 
and retouching-varnish. The varnish can be obtained 
of any photographic dealer and any smooth, hard-leaded 
pencil sharpened to a very long, slender point will an- 
swer for this purpose. Put a drop of the varnish on 
the spot to be treated and spread smoothly with a soft 
piece of old linen. Let dry for a moment, then, holding 
the plate so that the light is evenly distributed, as by a 
smooth piece of white paper, take your pencil and, 
touching very lightly with a series of little curved lines 
or dots— as you find easiest after a little experimenting — 
fill in the space as evenly as possible, matching any va- 
riation of tone in the image. If the first attempt is not 
successful, the varnish can be removed with a tuft of 
cotton wet in wood alcohol and the process repeated. 
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Good Prints from Stale Bromide Paper 


No doubt many, like myself, have wasted both time 
and materials in the endeavor to make enlargements 
from their negatives upon bromide paper which has be- 
come degraded, either from being kept in stock too long, 
badly stored, or accidentally exposed to unsafe light, 
the result being flat, muddy prints. 

Of course, the best way to avoid this waste and an- 
noyance is obvious — to buy the goods from a reputable 








dealer, which is a guaranty of their freshness, and to 
buy goods of standard quality, the manufacturers of 
which have a reputation to maintain. The first cost may 
be a little more, but it is true economy, writes Frederick 
W. Burnett in Photography and Focus. 

When by these means we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the goods obtained are fresh and reliable, 
one should make provision for storing paper where 
neither light nor fumes of gas nor chemicals can harm it. 

Should the reader, however, happen to have on hand 
bromide paper which for one of the above reasons may 
have become unfit for use, he may be glad to know that 
it need not be thrown away, but can be made to produce 
prints as clean and bright as can be obtained on quite 
fresh paper, and with very little trouble or cost. To do 
this the first thing is to immerse the defective sheets of 
paper, of course in the darkroom, for one minute in the 
following solution : 


Potassium permanganate ....... 1 grain 
Sulphuric acid ....... .. 6 minims 
TN Seve cvestev ence sisseneee LO ounces 


The paper is transferred direct from this bath to one 
consisting of twenty grains of sodium sulphite to each 
ounce of water. It is allowed to remain in this for one 
minute, is then rinsed, and can be put, wet as it is, on 
the enlarging-easel, and exposed right away. Or it may 
be dried and kept for future use. In either case the ex- 
posure will need be about double that usually given. 

I bought a packet of paper nine months ago which 
defied my best efforts to produce a decent print, al- 
though I made up two lots of fresh developer with per- 
fectly fresh chemicals. The paper was thrown aside as 
useless, and has been on a shelf, loosely wrapped in the 
usual paper without any envelope to protect it, until a 
few weeks ago, when, having determined to make a 
trial of this plan with it, I got the first decent print 
which that particular packet of paper has yielded. 


Enlarged Negative-Quality 


Ir is perhaps impossible to produce an enlarged nega- 
tive which shall be indistinguishable from a direct one, 
at all events if the enlargement is one of two or more 
diameters. There is nevertheless a great difference in 
quality between some enlarged negatives and others. 
Poor enlarged negatives usually show a granularity and 
a flattening out of the tones at both ends of the scale. 
These defects are attributable to unsuitable original 
negatives and to unsuitable positives. If the original is 
a soft, delicate negative, an enlarged positive may be 
made in the lantern or a contact positive, using in the 
latter case a plate which will give a very fine grain. 
But if there is any tendency to harshness or excess of 
vigor, the positive should be made by the carbon process, 
and some lessening of contrast obtained without, how- 
ever, any loss of gradation. We know that certain au- 
thorities are averse from the use of ground glass between 
the illuminant and the condensor when working with an 
artificial-light enlarging-apparatus, but our own experi- 
ence has proved to us conclusively that very much better 
quality of result is obtained when one or two sheets of 
finely-ground glass are so interposed. Underexposure 
must be rigidly guarded against, and while we do not 
advocate the employment of a rapid plate we think a 
very slow one is undesirable. In our hands a plate of 
medium speed always works well, and we endeavor to 
give such an exposure, whether for a transparency in 
the lantern or a negative, as shall develop in three 
to four minutes, the least-exposed portions of the plate 
being then well grayed over, using a standard Rodinal 
developer. — The British Journal of Photography. 
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Universal Developers 
VII. — Dianol 


Tuis is a preparation of oxalate of diamido-phenol or 
amidol, which is claimed to be rather more soluble than 
the hydrochloride, the usual salt employed. Like ami- 
dol it is a powerful and rapid developer, giving excel- 
lent detail and permitting full development in 2 to 4 
minutes, rendering it admirable for instantaneous and 
portrait-work. Also, like amidol, it acts in the pres- 
ence of sodium sulphite without an alkali, thus permit- 
ting prolonged use of strong solutions without ill ef- 
fects upon the emulsion or noxious action upon the skin. 
In tank-development the absence of alkali reduces to a 
minimum the tendency toward frilling, and the same is 
true of more concentrated tray-solutions in hot weather 
or the tropics. By regulating the degree of dilution 
and the proportion of sulphite, one has an easy means 
of control. Thus, the more water the less contrast and 
the more sulphite the more detail. Dianol produces 
rich, vigorous blue-black tones and pure whites without 
fog and so is excellent for developing-paper and lantern- 
slides. As in the case of amidol, Dianol deteriorates 
rapidly in solution, but it is so readily soluble that it is 
customary and an easy matter to add Dianol crystals to 
a solution of sodium sulphite when needed for use. 

The sulphite solution is as follows : 


TN Bh ha as Say da dos odacueas 16 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 14 ounce 
The factor is 18. 


To prepare the developer when needed for use, add 
10 grains of Dianol to every 4 ounces of sulphite solu- 
tion. For known underexposures, add more sulphite 
solution; for overexposures, add more Dianol. The 
image appears rapidly as soon as the developer is poured 
over the plate, and for that reason uneven development 
must be avoided by using enough solution immediately 
to cover the plate. Density is obtained by further de- 
velopment after all the details are visible, usually a total 
of 2 to 4 minutes. 

One can judge of the correctness of exposure by the 
time elapsing before the appearance of the first out- 
lines of the image. At a temperature of 60 degrees to 
65 degrees F., the first outlines ought to appear in 
from 12 to 17 seconds, and the total duration of devel- 
opment ought to be from : 314 to 4 minutes. 

With an underexposed plate, it will take 18 to 21 
seconds for the outlines of the image to appear. Then 
add to the quantity of normal solution already in the 
tray an equal bulk of a ten-percent solution of sodium 
sulphite (1 ounce sulphite to 10 ounces water). If it 
takes more than 21 seconds for the outline to appear, 
add to the normal solution twice its bulk of the ten-per- 
cent sodium sulphite solution. Development will last 
about 4 minutes. 


The resulting negative will show less density than by 
using the normal solution, but it will be soft and with 
the maximum of details. 

With an overexposed plate, highlights and detail 
develop all at once. The first outlines of the image 
appear in 7 to 11 seconds. Then add 1 dram (1 tea- 
spoonful) of a ten-percent solution of potassium bro- 
mide (1 ounce bromide to 10 ounces water) for every 
ounce of normal solution used in the tray. 

Development will last from 5 to 6 minutes. 

The Dianol normal solution may be used repeatedly 
for a full day, if not unnecessarily exposed to the air, 
by being left in the developing-dish when not needed. 
The solution is.so quickly made up that it is utterly 
useless to keep it longer than one day. 

16 ounces of normal solution will develop 2 dozen 
5x7 plates. 


30-minute Tank-Developer (65 degrees F.) : 


RR ees Nn 1800 e.e. 60 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 12 grams 180 grains 
7 3S 3 grams 45 = grains 
Potassium bromide (ten- 

percent solution)........... 15 ee. 14 ounce 


For Lantern-Slides, the following : 


I ss cae cece tins 1000 e.e. 2 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 30 grams 30 grains 
Le SCREENS A irene 10grams_ 10 grains 
Potassium bromide (ten-per- 
cent solution) ................ 10 e.e. 10 minims 
For Bromide Papers take : 
a, eee eer 1000 c.c. 32 ounces 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 15 grams 1% ounce 


ee 5 grams 80 grains 
Potassium bromide(ten- -per- 
cent solution) .............. Zee. 30 minims 


For Gaslight Papers use: 


Water ........ 1000 e.e. 32 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 30 grams__1 ounce 
eee ae 5 grams 80 grains 
Potassium bromide (ten-per- 

cent solution) ................. 5 @e. 80 minims 


The quantity of bromide should vary according to the 
kind of paper and the tone desired. This formula gives 
blue-black tones. For warm tones, increase the quan- 
tity of bromide until the desired tone is obtained. 

For glossy papers, subject to friction-marks, the above 
solution may be rendered non-abrasive by adding 10 c.c. 

(214 drams) of a ten-percent potassium iodide solution 
(1 ounce iodide to 10 ounces water). Then the prints 
will turn yellow in the whites and remain so until thor- 
oughly fixed. 
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A Resume of Sulphide-Toning 


SULPHIDE-TONING is now very widely practised, but 
those who see a great many such prints by different work- 
ers know that the results which the method yields in vari- 
ous hands are very different. Some of these differences 
are attributed to variations in the baths employed, but 
it is difficult to see why this should cause any such re- 
sult. A bromide print has, or should have, an image of 
pure metallic silver, which sulphide-toning changes to 
one of pure silver sulphide; and, on the face of it, the 
appearance of such changed image should be the same, 
whatever are the routes by which that end is reached. 
Experiments with different methods and formule tend 
to confirm this, when each method is carried out as it 
should be; so that we are driven to conclude that more 
depends on the carefulness with which whatever process 
chosen is worked out than upon the choice of method. 

Let us take, for example, the various bleaching- 
solutions, so-called, for some of them do not actually 
“bleach ”’ the print, though all more or less lighten it. 
The popular one is that employing potassium ferricya- 
nide and bromide; and one of the reasons for its popu- 
larity is that it requires no washing between bleaching 
and darkening. A very good one is acidified bichromate, 
and another is the solution of iodine in potassium iodide, 
which was that first advocated by Mr. Blake Smith. But 
the former needs thorough washing and the latter a 
sulphite bath. 

Any one of these, it may be noted, converts the silver 
image into a salt of silver, which is soluble in hypo; so 
that unless the print has been thoroughly washed after 
fixing, any traces of hypo left in it will tend to reduce 
it and give a weak result. On the other hand, any 
silver salt left in the print in consequence of insufficient 
fixing will be darkened by the sulphide and will cause 
stains. We see, therefore, the supreme importance in 
this process of having, to start with, a print that has 
been thoroughly fixed and washed. 
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As far as the conversion of the bleached image into 
silver sulphide is concerned, there is little or no per- 
ceptible difference in the appearance of the final result, 
whatever sulphide is employed. Liver of sulphur, a 
crude form of potassium sulphide, may be used, a piece 
the size of a pea being dissolved in four or five ounces 
of water. It is not a very pure preparation, however, 
and is not to be recommended. 

Sodium sulphide, which was advocated in these 
columns by Mr. Blake Smith in an important article 
from which the popularity of sulphur-toning dates, is 
used more than any other, and should be quite satis- 
factory with due care. It is open to the objection, how- 
ever, that it keeps badly, both in the dry state (which 
soon passes into a wet one) or in solution. One of the 
results of its decomposition in solution is hypo, and the 
presence of even a slight trace of hypo in the sulphide 
bath is fatal to a good tone. It at once attacks and 
weakens the bleached image, giving a washed-out 
yellow-looking picture, such as is only too common. 
Freshly prepared, it is free from this defect. 

For convenience and reliability, the liquid known as 
ammonium sulphide is, in our opinion, the best. It 
keeps fairly well in a stoppered bottle, and a few drops 
of it added to half a pint of water provides a darkening- 
bath ready for use at once. It smells stronger than the 
sodium sulphide solution, but this will hardly be re- 
garded as any very great objection. 

The general offensiveness of these sulphide solutions 
can be lessened by dissolving a few grains of potassium 
permanganate in half a pint or so of water — the 
strength is not important — and using this to rinse out 
the measures, dishes and sink as soon as the sulphide 
has been used. 

All the sulphide solutions react injuriously upon gela- 
tine and tend to soften the surface of the print, and so to 
cause blisters or reticulation. This can be prevented to 
a great extent by hardening the print by placing it for 
a few minutes, before toning, in a solution of formalin 
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one part, water six or eight parts. It is then rinsed in 
two or three changes of water and toned. 

It is quite possible to dispense with this hardening, 
if care is taken to have the sulphide solutions suffi- 
ciently dilute, but in hot weather the formalin bath is a 
wise precaution. 

Success in sulphide-toning, however, will be found to 
turn more upon the quality of the print than upon any 
other single factor. There seems to be no doubt that, 
on the whole, bromide prints take a better color under 
the process than prints on gaslight papers, though some 
of these latter will yield quite rich effects. The best 
results of all are obtained by a fully-exposed, fully- 
developed bromide print — one that is not too heavy in 
its untoned condition, but one which is not at all on the 
weak side. It is particularly important for it to have 
full detail in the lights, as the process is apt to give 
what appears to be a slight reduction-effect, although 
there is no actual reduction if it has been carried out 
properly. — Photography and Focus. 


Lighting Outdoor-Portraits 


In a recent issue of The British Journal of Photography 
a studio-operator, signing himself M. W., states the 
obvious fact that studio-standards of lighting render 
satisfaction in outdoor-portraiture somewhat difficult of 
attainment. After trying all sorts of devices to control 
the top-light, including an expensive head-screen and 
blinds running on wires overhead from wall to wall, he 
has adopted the simple expedient of an ordinary um- 
brella held by a friend over the sitter. ‘“ In a good 
light and held fairly high,” he writes, “a black one will 
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not be too dark. It should be carefully adjusted by the 
operator at the exact angle required just before expos- 
ing. Numerous effects can be obtained by raising, 
lowering or moving to either side. The ease with which 
the umbrella with its living handle can be adjusted is 
not its least charm, while the variety of lighting and 
extra sparkle obtainable must be tried to be realized. 
Bust-portraits taken in the shadow of a house with this 
simple umbrella-dodge equal average studio-work.” 


Glazing Prints 


THE only requisite is a bottle of forty-percent for- 
maldehyde, writes Mr. Francis Collas in The Amateur 
Photographer. For use, one part of it is diluted with 
nine parts of water, and it can be used over and over 
again as long as it is kept well corked when not is use. 
If the prints are wet, as much water as possible should 
be removed before they are placed in the formaldehyde, 
where they are left for a few minutes. If dry, they are 
immersed in it and left until limp. From this bath 
they are put straight on to the glazing-material with- 
out any washing, and squeegeed down—a flat squee- 
gee being preferable for the purpose. Ordinary 
newspaper is as good as anything for placing above the 
prints when applying the squeegee, a second piece being 
finally used to remove as much of the water as possible. 

It is a mistake to leave the ferrotype-boards in a 7 
moist darkroom, even all night, and expect them to 
come off readily. If they are to be left during the 
night, put them high up, on a cupboard or shelf in the 
living-room, and they will probably be found all off in 
the morning. 
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Hand-Camera Hints 


I wonpER how many purchasers of hand-cameras 
take the trouble to get acquainted with the mechanism 
and the working of their instruments before loading 
them and starting to take pictures. 

It will prove a very good investment of time to arrive 
at a thorough understanding of the different letters and 
figures on the shutter, and the uses and effects of the 
different levers and “ buttons.’”’ This can best be done 
when there is no film in the camera and one can remove 
the back and observe results. 

The simpler forms of shutter have three letters, I, B 
and T, engraved over the top. Looking through the lens 
towards the light, observe the working of the shutter at 
these various letters. At I you will find the lens opened 
for only a fraction of a second, whereas at B it remains 
open as long as the pressure on the release is continued, 
closing when the bulb or lever is released. At T the 
shutter does not close until the second pressure is given. 

On the more complex shutters you will find instead 
of the letter I a series of speeds from '400 or M50 
second up to 2 or 3 seconds, and it will be interesting to 
see if you can distinguish the difference, for instance, 
between 1400 and 1450 second. Sometimes the shutters 
so marked are far from accurate, in the higher speeds 
particularly; but for all ordinary work they are near 
enough, so that they are seldom the cause of any great 
inaccuracy in exposure. 

Leave your shutter open now and turn your attention 
to the numbers below the lens that indicate the lens- 





stops. By moving the indicator back and forth, you 
will see the effect of the diaphragm in lessening the 
size of the opening through which the light passes to 
the lens; and will understand that the smaller your 
stop, the longer must be your exposure to allow the 
same amount of light to reach the plate. 

A good way to study the effect of the stop on defini- 
tion is to put the camera on a table, with the back 
removed, and the lens pointed out of the window. 
Then take a piece of thin, white paper and hold it 
across the opening at the back. The front of the camera 
should be drawn out so that, with the lens wide open, 
near objects will be slightly out of focus or blurry when 
seen upon the paper. For close observation, a dark 
cloth should be thrown over the head and back of 
the camera to cut off all light from the back or sides. 
Now, watching closely on the paper-screen, reach for- 
ward and push the lever slowly along the scale. You 
will find that the image gradually darkens and clears 
until, without having changed your distance between 
lens and plate, the objects that were blurred have be- 
come clear and sharp. This will teach you more about 
the use of diaphragms than all the reading you could do. 

Then study the use of the shutter-release, whether 
bulb or lever. See just how much force is needed to 
operate it smoothly and effectively. Too slow and 


weak a bulb-pressure may fail to operate the shutter, 
whereas too sharp and jerky a movement may move 
the camera at the instant of exposure. The hand press- 
ing the bulb should not be allowed to touch the camera, 
but held well away from it. 
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SPRING FLOODS 


Having familiarized yourself with all the workings 
of the shutter and lens, you are ready to load the film. 
Be sure that the pins holding the new spool are firmly 
in place and that the spool on which the film is to be 
wound turns freely and holds firmly, the slot at the top 
being in position to hold the winding-pin securely. 

Then thread the red paper into the slit in the spool, 
turning it on just far enough to be sure that the paper 
is firmly caught and runs straight, not hitting at one 
edge of the spool, but just clearing at either end, and 
then put on the back, snapping it firmly in position and 
turn the film along until No. 1 appears at the little red 
window. Do not mistake the pointing hand for a num- 
ber; that is only to warn you that the number is near 
that you may not turn too rapidly and miss it. 

When all exposures have been made, wind up the film 
until the paper has passed the red window, remove the 
back and take out the film, turn the end of the paper 
under, that the seal may be broken more easily, and seal 
with the gummed label. Now remove the empty spool 
and put it at the other end, being again sure that the 
winding-pin is securely placed in the slot at the top of 
the spool and you are ready for another film. 

For the ordinary snapshot exposure, the light must be 
good and the subject not too heavily shaded. For this 
work the shutter should be set at 425 second with the 
stop at U.S. 8. For subjects like far distant hills, or 
sea-views, the stop can be put down to 16, or even 32, 
or the exposure shortened to 450, whereas for objects in 
shade or near-by dark objects the exposure should be 
lengthened to 15 or 4 second; but for such exposures 
the camera should be rested upon something firm, or the 
negative is very prone to show movement. 

It is a temptation to point the camera upwards some- 
times in taking buildings or tall trees; but the results 
are never satisfactory, as distortion is sure to result and 
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your building will look as if in the throes of an earth- 
quake and about to collapse. Be sure always to hold 
the camera level, if you wish things to appear in proper 
proportions. A level is often incorporated with the 
view-finder and is a great convenience, also a horizontal 
level on the camera-bed. 

It is not necessary to photograph always with the sun 
at your back; but when looking towards the light the 
lens must be protected from direct rays, or a round, 
white spot will adorn (?) the center of your print. 

Experiment with different subjects and exposures and 
keep a note-book with a record of light and time on the 
various films, and you will soon be master of your 
camera and it will give you an exceedingly small per- 
centage of failures. 


Measuring the Actinic Effect of Illuminants 


THE current issue of the “ Transactions of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society” contains an informative 
treatise on this much-neglected subject by Mr. Frank 
Morris Steadman, well known for his simple system of 
determining correct photographic exposures under all 
conditions. Mr. Steadman describes a practical acti- 
nometer and explains its use; also a unit cone system for 
the measurement of light-convergence and the relation 
of such a system to the systems of lens-stops now in use. 
The Hurter and Driffield work in their analysis of what 
may be called a “ perfect-printing negative” is de- 
veloped. The theory of the “ characteristic curve ”’ of a 
given photographic plate and the “law of constant 
density-ratios”’ are gone into with considerable detail 
and the paper includes also several problems illustrating 
the important points considered. Copies may be ob- 
tained, at 75 cents each, of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 




















Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHorto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “‘General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer advertising in Pooro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-ERA 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 


D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed June 30, 1914 


First Prize : E. Keaough. 

Second Prize : F. G. Hammond. 

Third Prize : Alfred M. Rice. 

Honorable Mention: George H. Cutler, J. Hayward, 
W. Randolph Laity, Wilma B. McDevitt, Louis R. 
Murray, Howard Schotefer, James Slater, Elliott Hughes 
Wendell. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: George S. Akasu, Harry Beeler, 
George F. Brower, Edwin R. Clark, B. S. Grenelle, 
Alfred S. Harkness, J. Preston, Jr., Frank F. Smith, 
Vera C. La Tourette, Frederick Wenman. 


Making the Most of Prize-Contests 


Lest some one should think otherwise, it seems well 
to emphasize the fact that prizes, such as those 
awarded in the monthly print-competitions conducted 
by this magazine, are not of value of themselves alone, 
but as a stimulus to study, experiment and renewed 
endeavor in a constant attempt to improve one’s stand- 
ard of photographic work. 

Two monthly competitions are provided for the bene- 
fit of Paoro-Era readers in order that they may make 
definite progress in the technical and art sides of photo- 
graphy. Having succeeded in winning first prize — the 
highest honor in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners—a contestant naturally will 
desire to compete in the PHoro-Era Monthly Compe- 
tition for advanced workers until he has won a first 
prize there, for obviously he is no longer strictly speak- 
ing a beginner. 

Such is the intent of the two competitions, and their 
use in this manner is likely to prove a blessing in dis- 
guise so far as the artistic progress of competitors is 
concerned. ‘Try this idea of automatic graduation from 
beginners’ to advanced class, after having won first prize 
in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Competition, and 
see for yourself if our theory is not sound. This sug- 
gestion is based on the successful course of many well- 
known contestants whose photographic careers have no 
doubt been watched with interest by readers of Pxoro- 
Era. 


Art-Studies from Living Models 


Tae art-studies from living models, draped and 
from the nude, of which PHoro-Era is sales agent — 
see advertisement in this issue —are receiving so 
many testimonials, which they fully deserve, that it 
would require considerable space to publish them, from 
month to month. However, it may not be out of place 
to state that nearly every recipient of these beautiful 
studies loses no time to express his admiration and sat- 
isfaction. ‘ Wonderfully beautiful! ” — ‘‘ Refined and 
artistic! ’’ — “‘ Exquisite and chaste! ’’ These are some 
of the exclamations which occur in these voluntary let- 
ters of commendation. 


, 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















W. E. J.— Pinhole-photography is for landscape- 
work only, although it is sometimes applied to archi- 
tectural subjects. A practical article on this subject 
was printed in the July, 1911, issue of PHoro-Era, and 
also in the June, 1913, issue. 

One or two sheets of thin, transparent celluloid, a 
large sheet of which you can probably buy at any local 
celluloid store, placed between the printing-paper and 
the film or negative, will give you the desired soft effect. 

The best work on landscape-composition is “‘ Guide 
to Landscape-Photography,” by Fritz Loescher, which 
book was reviewed in PHoro-Era during 1913. 

A medium-slow plate is best for landscape-work, 
preferably an orthochromatic plate, which is included 
in the products of nearly every dryplate-maker. 

L. La M.— Replying to your several questions, iso- 
chromatic and orthochromatic are different names 
for the same type of plate. They are derived from 
the Greek words isos, meaning equal, chroma, meaning 
color, and orthos, meaning correct. These plates are so- 
called because their monochrome values are more nearly 
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in accordance with the luminosity or relative brightness 
of the several colors than are those of ordinary uncor- 
rected plates. They are sensitive chiefly to yellows and 

greens, which are rendered too dark by ordinary plates. 

Panchromatic and polychrome plates are also sensi- 
tive to red, their derivations from the Greek signifying 
sensitiveness to all and many colors respectively. 

Plates in Class 114 of the PHoro-Era Exposure- 
Guide are plenty fast for most view-work. 

A three- or four-times color-screen would be of assis- 
tance to reduce the glare of the desert because it would 
reduce over-actinic blue light. A double-coated or 
backed plate would also be of assistance to avoid hala- 
tion. 

Aluminum telescopic lens-hoods that close something 
like a drinking-cup are made for the front element 
of Ross Telephoto-Lenses. They are made in two or 
three draws and constructed to screw into the front cell 
of the lens. They are made to order and either the 
front cell or a brass ring of the same diameter with a 
thread cut inside of the same pitch as that inside the 
cell must be furnished as a guide to George Murphy, 
Ine., 57 East Ninth Street, New York City. 

A very simple adjustable lens-hood made of press- 
board and flat when not in use may be had of Burke & 
James, Inc., 242 East Ontario Street, Chicago. It costs 
75 cents to $2.50, according to size. 

314 x 514 plates are suitable for postcard work unless 
it is desirable to have the picture bleed over the edge, 
in which case it is better to use 5 x 7 plates and make 
the prints in a reducing-lantern. The latter course re- 
sults in particularly sharp images on the card. 

H. C. R. — There is no single rule for compound- 
ing all developing-solutions. The order in which the 
several ingredients should be dissolved varies with the 
agent used. 

The proper order for a metol-hydroquinone developer 
is metol, sulphite, hydroquinone, carbonate, when cold 
water is used. But as hydroquinone dissolves slowly it 
is easier to use hot water, in which the proper order is 
metol, hydroquinone, sulphite, carbonate, bromide. 

Pyro oxidizes the most rapidly of all developers and 
the utmost care must be taken. In a three-solution 
developer in which oxalic or another acid serves as the 
preservative, always dissolve the acid before pyro, and 
stir as little as possible — pyro dissolves very readily. 
In one- or two-solution developers in which sulphite acts 

as the preservative, dissolve before the pyro and always 
add the carbonate last. 

P. M. E.— Film-packs have a unique emulsion, 
as any thin cut-film must to make it lie flat, and the 
usual developers suitable for dry-plates and roll-films 
do not give the best results. The formula you are 
using, for instance, has less than half enough Elon, 
more than twice too much hydroquinone, not enough 
sulphite, too little carbonate and bromide. Adjustment 
of these differences will probably give you better results. 
Since you appear to prefer a 20-ounce stock-solution, 
try the following : 





‘i Bgl ec ehtlaans cde otsaic sees 20 ounces 
ee Made sch ro ovetavecsiccy en 
Hydroquinone ......................000.--. 15 grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous.......... 36 ounce 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ..... 14 ounce 


Potassium bromide, 10-percent solution 20-40 drops 


W. W. S.— The stops 9 and 12 on your Premoette 
Junior Special are near enough to F/8 and F/11 so that 
those values may safely be used in the PHoro-Era Ex- 
posure-Guide. If the lens originally fitted to this 
camera is still on it, it is a Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat 
working at a speed of F/6.3. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















B. B. — Your print will appeal to any one who loves 
mountains, though it makes one long to see the higher 
peaks to the left. The summer clouds work a vast im- 
provement and you were fortunate to obtain them. Un- 
fortunately the camera was not level and the water 
appears to run uphill. Views of distant mountains are 
best made with a medium stop, F/16 or F/22 and a 
corresponding exposure, for unless they are well defined 
they are utterly uninteresting. The transparent line 
across your negative must be very carefully retouched 
with a pencil. 

K. H. L. — In many respects your flower-subjects are 
excellent ; they possess good texture and color-values 
and in most instances are well lighted. While no origi- 
nality is shown, the compositions are appropriate along 
conventional lines. The chief deficiency is that only 
the flowers are shown without giving an idea of the 
whole plant and the exact way in which it grows. 
While this was not a requirement of the competition it 
seems desirable, except in the case of exceedingly well- 
known flowers. ‘‘ Pasque Flowers” is particularly fine 
in delicate detail and texture, but the black background 
seems unnatural. In “ Columbine,’ with its natural 
background, there is a spot near the top of the print 
where light :omes through the trees, resulting in a dis- 
tracting white area in the dark gray background which 
might better have been rubbed down on the negative or 
spotted out on the print. 

E. G. J. — The negatives from which your flower- 
subjects were enlarged are not of the right quality. 
Some of them are underexposed and forced in develop- 
ment and others combine with this fault absence of 
sharp definition. The result is that many of the shad- 
ows are solid black, and the highlights—the flowers 
themselves — are chalky white without detail or texture. 

The ideal negative for enlargement has detail through- 
out, possesses a certain brilliancy, yet no great density 
in the highlights. It should be possible to read the 
print of a newspaper through any part of it when laid 
upon the printed page. 

A. F. S.—It is questionable whether the strong 
branch and foliage overbalances the flowers in “ Friends 
of the Field.” Enlarging seems to have been the cause 
of lost quality in this subject, the result being blacks, 
whites and no middle-tones. Perhaps one of the new 
enlarging-papers would have given a longer scale of 
gradation. 

A. M. R. — Too great contrast is the fault of ‘‘ Below 
the Falls.”” Three times the exposure would probably 
have been better. In subjects of this sort, exposure for 
the shadows, followed by development for the high- 
lights, is the proper course, and these tree-trunks cer- 
tainly do not appear so dark to the eye as represented 
in your print nor so lacking in detail. 

A. J. V.— Your photograph of sheep is not a fortu- 
nate composition. The large, straight tree-trunk in the 
middle-distance is so bold and strong that it seems like 
an intruder. Certainly it plays no part in the picture 
and would be better omitted. The sheep themselves are 








not well placed — there is no unity in the group, and 
one of the sheep stands in such a position as to appear 
almost deformed. 

W. F. L. — Concentration of interest is what your 
prints lack as compositions. Each contains many objects 
of equal importance, some of which might be subdued 
in focus, lighting or local-treatment. “Close of a 
Stormy Day ” is much the better of the two. Had it 
been mounted on appropriate mounting-paper rather 
than the ugly embossed stock-mount, the result would 
have been infinitely more pleasing. ‘“‘ Feeding-Time ” 
has for its highest light and most conspicuous object 
what appears to be a white hat high in the picture-space 
on a pile of boards, although the darker chickens are 
undoubtedly intended to hold the interest. 

H. B. H. — Referring to your prints by number, No. 1 
is well composed, but everything is uniformly out of 
focus, so that there is no separation of planes. The 
house ought to have been in slightly sharper focus than 
anything else. Printing on a paper of moderately rough 
surface is now the best course. This also holds true in 
the case of No.2. The paper should also be one of vigor, 
such as a gaslight paper, in order to counteract in a 
measure the flat lighting. The rough surface will help 
in the deficiency of shadows by substituting texture. 

The composition of No. 3 is not so good as No. 1, the 
house being too far to the right and the expanse of trees 
being too prominent and dark. The focus is again too 
broad. 

No. 4, which is a double exposure with two images on 
one plate, will not be improved by rubbing with alcohol. 
It may as well be abandoned. 

Ammonium persulphate is the reducer to use on No.5 
to reduce the highlights without affecting the shadows 
much. A formula can be found in any annual. 
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For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 


Exposure-Guide for September 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 44 of exposure in table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 



































E ure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored || ‘ 
"Duildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. "For use with || For other wage multiply by the 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. | number in third column 
; Sun Shining . ‘ 
Bright Diffused | F 
_ sun |p mmreugh | Light Dell | Dail | F/44 |U.S.1 | x1/4 
11 a.m. to 1lp.M.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 5 | 1/3 F/5.6 | U.S.2 xX 1/2 
9-11 a.m.and1-3P.M.| 1/40 1/20 1/10 5 | 1/72 F/6.3 |U.S.24| X5/8 
8-9 a.M.and 3-4 P.M.) 1 | 
/30 1/15 1/8 1/3 2/3 [ET U.S.3 x 3/4 
7-8 a.M.and4-5P.M.| 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/2 3/4 || 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 P.M.| 1/15 1/8 1/2 3/4 | 1 | F/11 U.S. 8 xX 2 
. || 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds I F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the | 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- | F/22 U. S. 32 X 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed || 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. | F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be ] 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° X 1; 52° 1; 30° X 14. | 














1/8 
1/4 


1/2 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


Studies of sky and white clouds. 


Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Sept., 4 to 5 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R.R. Lens, stop F/8 (orU.S. 4). In 
the table look for “‘ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F'/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/5 second. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 
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Information for publication under this heading is 





























Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 
ib Roya PHorocrapuic Society, 
' Royal Society of British Artists, August 24 J. McIntosh, 
- Suffolk St., Haymarket, to 35 Russell Square, 
London, S. W., England. October 3 London, W. C., England. 
Lonpon SALon OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Royal Watercolor Society, September 5 Bertram Park, 
5a Pall Mall East, to 5a Pall Mall East, 
London, S. W., England. October 17 London, 8S. W., England. 
Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 


all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive PxHoro-Era, January, 1912. 





Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 





Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350,Wa. Kodoid Lumiére Ortho A 
. Ilford Monarch Lumiére Film and Blue Label Lumiére Ortho B 
Lumiére Sigma Marion P. S. \ _E. . 120, Wa. 
Marion Record Premo Film Pack Permit: le tag ~ 
Wellington Extreme Seed Gilt Edge 27 Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Class 1/2, P. B 5 Standard Imperial Portrait Ilford Special Rapid 
ass /2, -E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. Standard Polychrome . P' a P’ * 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho Stanley Revul Imperial Special Rapid 
— Lumiére Panchro C 
Cramer Crown Vulcan Film 
Eastman Speed-F ilm Wellington Anti-Screen Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast Wellington Film Barnet Medium 
Imp erial Flashlight Wellington Speedy Barnet Ortho Medium 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 Wellington Iso Speedy Hammer Fast 
Wellington ’Xtra Speedy Seed 23 
Class 11/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. ee _ 
Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. Central Comet Wellington a 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil Cesmer Banner X Stanley Commercia. 
Barnet Red Seal Cramer Instantaneous Iso Ilford Chromatic 
Central Special Cramer Isonon Ilford Empress A 
Defender Vulcan Cramer Spectrum Cramer Trichromatic 
Ensign Film Defender Ortho Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. Defender Ortho, N.-H. Cosme Gammended 
Ilford Zenith Eastman Extra Rapid Semmens Shee 
Imperial Special Sensitive Hammer Extra Fast Ortho Hammer Slow Ortho 
Paget Extra Special Rapid Hammer Non-Halation Wellington Ortho Process 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid Hammer Non-Halation Ortho ad 
| Seed Color-Value Seed 26x Class 8, P. E. 89, Wy. 30, Wa. 
oa . Seed C. Ortho Cramer Slow Iso 
pase See Se Se Seed L. Ortho Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
American , Seed Non-Halation Ilford Ordinary 
Barnet Extra Rapid , Seed Non-Halation Ortho Cramer Contrast 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid Standard Extra Ilford Halftone 
Imperial Non-Filter ; Standard Orthonon Seed Process 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive Class 11/2, P.E. 84,Wy. 160, Wa. Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Kodak N. C. Film Cramer Anchor Lumiére Autochrome 
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TxE front cover, as well as page 127, presents a 
triptych of simple, timely interest. The picture was 
conceived in one of Mrs. Hayden’s happiest moods, and 
has the stamp of her pleasing individuality. Data : 
August, 4 p.m.; 5 x 7 Graphic Camera; Steinheil lens; 
F/16; 44 second; 5 x 7 Seed 26; Angelo Sepia print. 

The pictures by A. H. Barnes, which accompany his 
article on the mountains of the extreme North-West, are 
among the best of this character that have ever appeared 
in PxHoro-Era. They are by a professional master- 
technician, and reveal the beauty and physical char- 
acter of a region that is as engaging as the Swiss Alps, 
if not more imposing in some of its aspects. Persons 
who are familiar with the appearance of the Jungfrau, 
the queen of the Bernese Oberland, will notice that she 
bears a striking resemblance to the mountain depicted on 
page 117. The entire series of these mountain-pictures 
is of exceptionally manifold interest. The data, for 
which most of our readers will be looking, are contained 
in Mr. Barnes’ article. 

From among his large collection of speed-pictures, 
Howard S. Adams sent us recently a number of swim- 
ming-scenes, of which “The Old Swimming-Hole” is 
shown on page 122. In most pictures of this sort, the 
setting is either slighted or barely indicated. Here, 
however, the surroundings, which possess much pictorial 
interest, are presented with care and discrimination, so 
that the picture is really a landscape with figures. 
Data: July, late afternoon, shade; 5 x 7 Cycle Graphic 
Camera; 84-inch Euryplan; F/6.5; Multi-Speed 
Shutter; 42000 second; Wellington Anti-Screen ; Celeri- 
tas dev., Argo Normal print. 

The portrait of the late Gustav Cramer, page 125, a 
sketch of whose business-career appears elsewhere in 
this issue, is from the studio of Julius C. Strauss, of St. 
Louis, a life-long friend of Mr. Cramer. Having known 
Mr. Cramer intimately for over thirty years, the Editor 
considers this an excellent and speaking likeness. No 
data. 

The genre-pieces, by Edna Blackwood, on pages 124 
and 125, reveal a sensitive artistic temperament. The 
locality is Redlands, California, where Nature is decked 
in her loveliest colors, and the climate is most ingratiat- 
ing. Data: “The Land of Long Ago”; October, 1913; 
1.30 p.m.; bright sun; 5 x 7 Seneca camera; Ross-Zeiss 
lens; stop, 16; 14 second; Standard Polychrome plate ; 
pyro-soda; Cyko Prof. Buff Linen; print for reproduc- 
tion on smooth glossy paper. “In Grandmother’s Gar- 
den”; April, 1913; 11 a.m.; the rest as preceding. 

The two little pictures that illustrate Mr. Ludlum, 
Jr.’s, humorous sketch, page 131, have the following 
data: 3A Kodak; R. R. lens; at F/11; 15 second; 
Eastman film; pyro; Prof. Glossy Cyko; Duratol. 

We are fortunate in being able to present to budding 
pictorialists and others interested in pictorial landscape- 
photography, a seria] article on this important subject 
from the able pen of Paul Lewis Anderson, the eminent 
American artist-photographer. This article will run 
through six successive issues of PHoro-ERA, beginning 
with this, the September number. The illustrations are 
selected landscapes and represent Mr. Anderson at his 
very best. The pictures are of subtle, refined beauty, 
filled with poetic suggestion and pictorial charm, and 
fittingly interpret the lofty ideals to which he is devoted, 
and which he has expressed so ably in his serial paper. 


Data : page 133, “ The Orchard” ; August 17; 12.30 P.M. ; 
light, intense, single achromatic, maker unknown; stop, 
F/16; Standard Orthonon; pyro-acetone; Cramer Isos 
III, 5 times ray-filter; 1 second; 6x 8 Carbon print. 
Page 135, ‘A Connecticut Road”; August 9; 12.30 
P.M.; 12 second; rest of data as preceding. Page 136, 
“The Lake of Twinkling Lights”; November 15; 
4.45 p.m.; light, dull; “Smith” Semi-Achromat; 16- 
inch focus; stop, F/7; 15 seconds; Citol developer; 
rest as preceding. 

The attractive view of a mountain-stream with hills 
in the distance, by Phil M. Riley, page 138, is typical 
of the New England state of New Hampshire, and is a 
fitting accompaniment to the charming poem by the 
versatile William Ludlum, Jr. Data: June, 10 a.M.; 
diffused sunlight; 4x5 Eastman plate-camera; Ilford 
Zenith plate; pyro in Eastman plate-tank ; 6-inch Eury- 
plan; stop, F/8; 125 second; Artura Iris print. 


The Photo-Era ‘Monthly Competition 


THE artistic possibilities in telephoto-work have been 
the object of our editorial solicitude for some time past, 
and a way to encourage the application of this method 
to genuine picture-making was to make it a subject of 
one of our monthly competitions. We knew that it 
required special study, and suggested how real pic- 
tures could be designed of far-away objects and which 
included a smaller angle, or covered a smaller field, 
than to what the worker was accustomed. The results 
submitted were encouraging as to number and quality, 
although we hope to receive for publication in these 
pages pictures of even greater pictorial interest than 
those which resulted from the competition. 

What can be achieved by a worker of distinctly ar- 
tistic temperament, is indicated by the long-distance 
composition, by J. H. Field, page 143. The center of 
interest is the Court-House building, consistently placed 
away from the center, and easily supported by a modest 
foreground, the large tree at the left supplying the bal- 
ance and acting also as a foil. The design is natural, 
well-proportioned and harmonious. One would be in- 
clined to believe that it was the result of an effort under 
ordinary conditions, at close range. Data: January, 
1914; 9 a.m.; Bausch & Lomb Telephoto-lens ; Seed 30; 
pyro-soda ; 414 x 614 print on Artura E. Smooth. 5x7 
Premo Camera; 3 magnifications; bright light, though 
distant hills or objects are never absolutely clear in 
Arkansas; 1 second exposure. 

“ Hillerest,” page 145, is another convincing example 
of the artistic side of telescopic photography. Here, 
again, we see that a far-away ensemble in the form of a 
compact arrangement can be marked by a separation of 
planes, approximating a stereoscopic effect. This aspect 
of the performance is, indeed, creditable, when one con- 
siders that it is not always easy to obtain this result in 
ordinary work, and that distant objects, not far apart, 
are likely to merge into one plane. However, there 
appears to be a degree of inequality in definition here 
which is due, probably, to a lack of care in focusing. 
Data: May, 4 p.m.; bright ; Medium Iso; pyro-acetone ; 
no ray-filter; 5 x magnification; stop, 32; 242 seconds; 
4 x 642; prof cyko print. 

From a purely technical viewpoint ‘‘ The Conserva- 
tory,” page 146, merits high praise; yet the picture is 
not without a degree of artistic merit, the spacing and 
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lighting showing excellent judgment. In architectural 
telephoto-work Mr. Flier] would seem to be able to pro- 
duce eminently satisfactory results, delighting the eye 
of the practical architect. Data: June 14,1914; clear, 
bright day; 10.30 a.m.; stop, 32; 14 second; rear lens 
alone; ray-filter; Iso Inst.; pyro, tank; 444 x 6% 
glossy print. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


As an undeveloped theory, pictorial vision is fre- 
quently the cause of amusing discussions among budding 
picture-makers. Even advanced workers hold to the 
opinion that a fixed optical impression of an object should 
be reproduced faithfully by the camera, for they con- 
tend that, because the human eye can see clearly but 
one thing at a time, surrounding or adjacent objects are 
necessarily blurred or out of focus. Hence they apply 
this vagary to their camera-pictures. After a while 
they see their error, and they also realize that in art 
this theory does not hold. In nature the human eye 
travels over the scene that arrests its attention, resting 
wherever it wishes and adjusting itself instantly, so that 
the object or detail under inspection is constantly in 
focus. In viewing a picture or a statue, the same is 
true. 

Therefore, our young friend, the author of the pretty 
waterfall, page 147, committed an error — provided it 
was intentional — or he may have desired to lower the 
intensity of the sunlight on the two rocks in the fore- 
ground; if so, he has succeeded. The picture is ar- 
ranged and spaced with artistic judgment. Data: May, 
12.30 p.m.; bright sun; F. P. Kodak 314 x 514; 6%4- 
inch B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, U.S. 4; 4400 second ; Ko- 
dak N. C. Film; pyro, tank; Cyko Nov. Studio print 
trimmed to 244 x 419; M. Q. full strength. 

The picture accorded first prize in the June competi- 
tion is filled with interest and suggestion — the human 
element opposed to a mighty force in nature. Page 148. 
The composition is perfectly spontaneous and consis- 
tent and the story is told in a convincing way. The 
scene is one that happens frequently — the expression 
or attitude of engrossing interest in one of Nature’s 
wonders; but it seems not to be included generally in 
the camerist’s pictorial program. Mr. Keaough has 
won the honor in a highly creditable manner and after 
numerous, patient efforts which extend over two years. 
Data: May, 1914; bright sun; Klimax Camera; 6-inch 
Beck Mutar lens; 150 second ; Anti-Screen plate backed ; 
Rytol; 8x10 Royal Bromide enlargement; Amidol ; 
sulphide toned to sepia. 

We have rarely seen a more pleasing picture of a 
mountain-brook than the one on page 150. The sense 
of running water, the rocky setting, the placement of 
the huge stone in the immediate foreground, the picto- 
rial arrangement, the technique — all evinces marked 
artistic taste and judgment. Data: May 24,1914;5 p.m.; 
Korona camera; Velostigmat, rear-lens removed ; 15 
second; Polychrome plate; pyro in tank; 4x 5 *4-inch 
print; Argo F. Hard; M.Q. [Print evidently trimmed 
down from a direct 5x 7.— Ed.] 

The camerist is tempted frequently to record a view 
seen through a window, arbor or gate-way and include 
the latter to produce the effect of a frame. Page 151. 
Mr. Wendell has framed his picture in this way, which 
procedure, however, is not recommended, unless the en- 
closure is interesting, suitably lighted and lends itself to 
a harmonious combination. In this instance the effect 


produced is exceedingly pleasing, and, it will be noted, 
the lower side of the improvised frame is formed by 
the shadow cast by one of the granite pillars, without 
which the foreground would be a monotonous glare. 
Data: May 31; 11.30 a.m.; bright sunlight; 314 x 414 








Voigtliinder & Son’s Alpine Camera; 4°4-inchV oigtliin- 
der Collinear, series III; at stop F/8; 3-times color- 
screen; Hammer Non-hal. Ortho; pyro in tank ; 642 x 
816 enlargement on Soft Cyko — redeveloped ; for repro- 
duction, Soft Cyko trimmed to 3x4; M. Q. 

Most professional portrait-photographers have a 
hobby in some way allied with their cameras. That of 
Mr. Claude L. Powers is photographing flowers. To 
his chosen pastime he brings that same intelligent and 
artistic skill so characteristic of his portraits and land- 
scapes. His flower-subjects, of which many have 
already appeared in past issues of PHorTo-Era, are 
notable not only for their technical excellence but for 
the appreciative manner in which the typical character 
and manner of growth of each plant or flower is brought 
out; if it possess beauty, Mr. Powers makes the most 
of it. In his modest subject, page 155, he has, with 
meager material, evolved an attractive and well-spaced 
composition. Like his other subjects, this was made 
with his regular studio-lens, a Darlot, stopped down to 
obtain the desired sharpness, and to its use may be 
attributed the marked stereoscopic effect. An ortho- 
chromatic plate, pyro developer and platinum paper 
were used; otherwise no data are available. 





COTTON-GRASS 


Cc. L. POWERS 
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A Surreptitious Snapshot 


Our Berlin letter in May PHoro-Era caused a spirited 
discussion among several press-photographers at the 
Boston Press Club recently — how to snapshoot objects 
and localities, which seemingly harmless pastime is for- 
bidden by the German Imperial government. Then 
followed stories from the lips of these camera-sleuths, 
which testified to their ingenuity and nerve in securing 
difficult pictures for their respective newspapers. The 
Editor, being a listener at this interesting séance, was 
finally asked if he had “ struck any snags” on his vari- 
ous camera-tours in Europe. Replying that he could 
recall but one, and that was tame in comparison to what 
he had just heard, he was persuaded to relate it. “ It 
was this way,” he began. ‘ When in Bonn, several 
years ago, the town famous for its university and as the 
birthplace of Beethoven, I visited the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned house where the immortal composer was born. I 
spent several hours examining the numerous objects 
which filled the Beethoven Museum on the second 
floor — old-time musical instruments, scores, manu- 
scripts, letters, portraits, ear-trumpets and other things 
associated with the great musician. The engraving of 
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BEETHOVEN'S BIRTHPLACE 


the room where he was born, which I bought as a sou- 
venir, was good enough; but the picture of the house, 
itself, was very inferior, so the thought to make my 
own entered my head. Taking a favorable position in 
the narrow courtyard and aiming my camera at the 
sacred dwelling, I was interrupted by the old custodian 
with a wave of the hand and the outery: ‘ Gesetzlich 





verboten!’ Attempts to obtain the privilege by means 
of a large silver coin, proved futile. The loyal guardian 
of the premises was obdurate. Replacing the camera 
into its case, I expressed my disappointment, left the 
place and disappeared around the nearest corner. 

‘* Remembering a certain window in the third story of 
the dwelling-house which backed up against the small 
garden adjoining the old landmark I had just left, I 
went in search of it. After much tactful questioning, 
I located the spot; but it was too high to yield a satis- 
factory view — diverging lines and too much roof — 
and the view from the windows of the two lower floors 
was shut off by a stone-wall. I went out and procured 
about eight feet of rubber tubing which I attached to 
the release of the shutter. Setting the shutter for a 
one-second exposure, I lowered the camera to the top 
of the wall by a string and with a long stick coaxed it 
into proper position. With my field-glass I was enabled 
to examine the view in the finder. A pressure of the 
bulb — and I had attained my object. But I had not 
observed the vigilant custodian of the Beethoven House, 
who meanwhile had espied me and my little camera, 
and at once took in the situation. He had procured a 
long pole and with a vehement ‘ Donnerwetter!’ made 
frantic efforts to dislodge the offending camera, which 
at a critical moment rose rapidly and disappeared into 
the eager arms of its owner. The rage of the old guard- 
ian gave way to amazement and chagrin, and shaking 
his head doubtfully, he retired.” 


Attaching the Autochrome-Screen 


In trying to fit the color-screen to the lens, in 
connection with autochrome or color-sensitive plates, 
the worker sometimes experiences a little difficulty. 
The screen-holder, sold commercially, may not be of 
exactly the right size, and it may be necessary to use 
one only a little larger than the extreme diameter 
of the front lens-cell. In this predicament, the Editor 
improvised his own screen-attachment. He glued the 
screen firmly to the top of the leather lens-cap, having 
previously cut away the center with a sharp pocket- 
knife, leaving a narrow, circular margin of about 1s of 
an inch. In attaching and removing such a device, it is 
well to grasp the rim of the cap rather than the screen 
itself, lest the latter become detached. 


A New Species 


SEVERAL members of the Hypo-Club had adjourned 
to the smoking-room, while their plates were being 
fixed. The conversation drifted towards the optical 
side of photography — or, rather, towards the optician’s 
domain. A member, who had just returned from a so- 
journ in Paris, was quite free with his accumulated 
French vocabulary, and explained the French terms of 
the various forms of eye-glasses and spectacles. ‘‘ Now 
you see,” he said, “‘the eye-glasses I am wearing are 
called by the French, ‘ pince-nez,’ because it pinches 
the nose — ‘pince,’ pinch; ‘nez,’ nose. How expres- 
sive! It is also called ‘lorgnon.’’’ ‘‘ Then what do you 
call a lorgnette ?”’ piped up an individual who had re- 
mained quite silent up to this moment. ‘ Lorgnette ? ” 
promptly replied the gentlemen of recent Paris experi- 
ence. “ Why, that is the woman who wears a lorgnon.” 
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Gustav Cramer 


Gustav CRAMER, president of the G. Cramer Dry 
Plate Company, of St. Louis, died July 16, aged 76 
years, after a month’s illness. Mr. Cramer was affec- 
tionately known to the whole photographic fraternity as 
“ Papa” Cramer, and was universally beloved. His 
passing away leaves the ranks of the pioneer plate- 
makers almost empty. Mr. Cramer came to this country 
from Eschwege, Germany, in 1859, and settled in St. 
Louis, where he became a professional photographer. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in the 
Union army and served three months asa sergeant. He 
afterwards opened a studio in partnership with J. Gross 
and soon entered business as a platemaker. Cramer 
plates immediately took a leading position which they 
have maintained ever since. 

During the last few years, “‘ Papa” Cramer turned 
over all the business-details to his three sons, who have 
practically had entire charge of the manufacture and 
sale of Cramer goods — F. Ernest Cramer being treas- 
urer; G. Adolph Cramer, secretary, and Emil Rodel 
Cramer, chemist. Mr. Cramer’s death will, therefore, 
not make the least change in the quality of Cramer 
goods or in the management of the business. 

Mr. Cramer was one of the first presidents of the 
Photographer’s Association of America, and made it a 
habit to attend all the conventions, so that he was per- 
sonally known to many thousands of photographers and 
was probably better known than any other one man in 
the photographic world. His death leaves a great void. 
Of late years, since the sons have been bearing all the 
responsibilities, Mr. Cramer had devoted himself largely 
to charitable and philanthropic undertakings, the scope 
and volume of which were always modestly concealed by 
him during his lifetime. He was a member of the Super- 
visory Board of Charitable Penal Institutions of the City 
of St. Louis; a member of the Board of Directors of the 
St. Louis Provident Association; a director of the Ger- 
man Protestant Orphans’ Home; a founder of the St. 
Louis Altenheim and president of the society which 
supported it; a member of Erwin Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., of the Knights and Ladies of Honor, and of the 
Legion of Honor. 


Garo at the London Salon 


THE management of the London Salon of Photography 
has made special efforts to have this year’s exhibition 
one of exceptional merit. All pictures must be passed 
on by the Selection-Committee, with the exception of 
those received in response to a special invitation. Among 
the few workers thus honored is J. H. Garo, of Boston, 
U.S. A. This eminent artist received a special invita- 
tion from secretary Bertram Park to send some of his 
representative work to this exhibition, together with the 
assurance that it would not be passed upon by the Selec- 
tion-Committee, but would be hung, as sent, and given 
the place of honor on the walls. This special request is 
issued annually to not more than three artist-photo- 
graphers of international reputation, and all expenses of 
transportation are to be paid by the committee in charge. 
We understand that, in reply to this invitation, Mr. 





Garo sent six of his fifty superb gum-prints which were 
exhibited at the Boston Art Club, last spring, and which 
created a sensation among artists and professional 
critics. This exhibition was described fully in PHoro- 
Era for June. 


Pittsfield Photographers’ Exhibit 


Eary in May the amateur photographers of Pitts- 
field, Mass., held an exhibition and dinner which was in 
every way a success. (ne needs only to see the excel- 
lent flashlight-group of the event by James P. Langley 
and the tasteful souvenir program and menu to realize 
the measure of this success. That a.sense of humor 
pervades this coterie of thirty-two exhibitors is evident 
upon reading the menu, which is a sort of parody in 
photographic terms clearly indicating preferences in 
brands of photographic materials. 


Northwestern Photographers’ Association 


THE Northwestern Photographers’ Association offers 
to non-members a beautiful loving-cup for the best 
exhibit of photographs at the St. Paul convention, 
Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1, 1914. 

Photographs to be on any paper, framed or not, but 
without glass; two to four in number, nine inches or 
larger one way, contact prints. 

The photographs must not arrive later than Septem- 
ber 25, addressed to B. C. Golling, Ryan Bldg., St. Paul. 

The exhibitor must pay charges both ways, but the 
Association reserves the right to retain the exhibit that 
is the winner for its permanent exhibit. 


Prizes For N. W. P. A. MEMBERS 


Crass A 


To photographers in cities of 12,000 and upwards, 
a beautiful loving-cup is offered for the best exhibit of 
photographs, three prints nine inches or larger, framed 
or not, but without glass. Home- or studio-work. 


Crass B 


For cities of 2,000 and upwards to 12,000, three prints 
5 x 7 or larger, framed or not, but without glass, a 
beautiful loving-cup. Home- or studio- work. 


Crass C 


For cities of 2,000 or less, another beautiful loving- 
cup. Three prints 4 x 5 or larger, framed or not, no 
glass. Home- or studio-work. 

A beautiful medal will be given for the best commer- 
cial exhibit, not over five pictures. 

A beautiful medal will be given for the best pictorial 
exhibit, two to four prints. 

The Wollensak Optical Co. will offer to the photo- 
grapher exhibiting the best set of pictures made by its 
lenses, a beautiful trophy-cup. Send three prints. 
The Association feels that this should bring a good 
exhibit. 

Further particulars regarding all classes, may be had 
of R. W. Hyneman, Secretary, Eden Valley, Minn. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Waar ScutprureE to SEE iN Evrore. By Lorina 
Munson Bryant. 150 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.35 net. New York: John Lane Company. 1914. 


Mach of the joy and satisfaction in beholding the 
masterpieces in sculpture is lost unless one is familiar 
with their history and significance. This is true, 
particularly, of such famous mutilated fragments as 
the Torso Belvidere and the Victory of Samothrace, 
and incomplete statues— The Venus de Milo, Venus 
Medici (restored), Laocoon (restored) and many others. 
Knowing the thrilling history of the Venus de Milo, 
and having read John L. Stoddard’s apostrophe to this 
glorious statue, one experiences keen enjoyment in see- 
ing her as she stands, by herself, in the Louvre. The 
author of this admirable volume has singled out for con- 
sideration the principal gems, antique and modern, in 
the art-galleries of Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 
Munich, Berlin, Paris and London, so that the tourist 
may see the best and obtain a working-basis for further 
study at home and abroad. Mrs. Bryant is also the 
author of ‘“ What Pictures to See in Europe in One 
Summer,” an interesting and instructive volume which 
has been very successful in increasing the writer’s pres- 
tige as a safe and able critic. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN CoLors, with a chapter on Kinema- 
tography in the colors of nature. By George Lind- 
say Johnson. 12mo, 245 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


This admirable text-book for amateurs and students 
of physics is by the author of “Photographic Optics 
and Color-Photography ” and, therefore, in every re- 
spect authoritative and trustworthy. Mr. Johnson here 
treats, in his usually clear, concise and convincing man- 
ner, the latest methods of photography in colors, and 
dissipates the general impression among inexperienced 
amateurs that single-plate and three-plate color-photo- 
graphy present great difficulties. He declares that 
single-plate processes, such as the Autochrome, are 
quite as easyto manipulate as ordinary dryplates and 
consume even less time than the latter. Although 
treating each process with equal fairness, the author 
devotes the longest chapter to the manipulation of the 
Autochrome, undoubtedly because it enjoys the greatest 
popularity the world over and represents the highest 
perfection in single-plate color-work. The entire his- 
tory of color-photography is reviewed, thus enabling 
the student to comprehend the origin, development and 
actual practice of this marvelous and beautiful process. 
This includes the wonderful, but still unperfected, proc- 
ess of motion-pictures in direct natural colors, known 
as Kinemacolor and which has delighted American au- 
diences by such spectacular representations as ‘‘ The 
Durbar” and “ The Coronation of George V.” The 
volume contains also a complete analysis of Uto-Color 
printing, 7.¢., producing facsimile paper-prints from 
single-plate transparencies. Reference is here made to 
a well-known bleaching-out process of color-printing, 
which, although very far from perfect, is daily being 
improved. 


CoMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY OF Topay. By George 
W. Hance. J" 1strated with many original photo- 
graphs by the suthor. Price, cloth bound, 714 x 10, 
$1.50. Cleveland, Ohio: Abel’s Photographic Weekly. 


There has long been a place on the book-shelf of most 
professional workers for a comprehensive but concise 
treatise on this important and far-reaching subject. The 
need is now filled by the present volume, prepared by 
an expert long identified with the Eastman Professional 
School and a lecturer before the P. A. of A. Every 
phase of commercial photography is covered in a clear, 
non-technical manner, including the apparatus needed, 
the kind of prints to make, prices, combination-prints, 
doctoring negatives, banquet-work, circuit pictures, ex- 
teriors and interiors, furniture, glass, silver, store-win- 
dows, ete., are only some of the subjects on which real 
inside information is given in the twenty-two chapters 
of the book. Asa work of reference it is unexcelled, 
and will be found of inestimable value to photographers 
confronted with new problems in unfamiliar specialties. 
Something of its informative character may be judged 
by an article to appear in PHoro-Era for October, en- 
titled ‘‘ Extremes of Contrast Indoors and Out.” 


Tre Art oF THE VENICE ACADEMY. By Mary Knight 
Potter. Illustrated from photographs. 12vo, 359 
pages. $2.00 net. Boston, U.S. A.: L. C. Page & Co. 


Like “‘ The Arts of the Vatican,” the present volume 
treats of the history of this particular collection of art- 
works and that of its repository. They, who know 
Titian’s Assumption of the Virgin, Presentation in the 
Temple, Miracle of St. Mark, and other masterpieces 
of the Venetian school only from photographs, should 
consider it a privilege to learn the history and genuine 
art-estimates of these pictures from so reliable an au- 
thority as Mary Knight Potter. 

As she truly says, ‘‘ There are, perhaps, no pictures 
in the world that have been the recipients of so much 
conflicting criticism as many of those in the Venice 
Academy.” In the case of Titian’s Assumption, for 
instance, critics unfamiliar with its history and not 
appreciating its present unfortunate placement, criti- 
cize unjustly the drawing and coloring, which would 
appear to excellent advantage were the picture to be 
placed according to the original plan. Much clearing 
light is thus thrown upon many well-known masterpieces 
of this collection, and every art-student needs to under- 
stand fully the facts connected with each. The author 
has thus fulfilled an important mission through her 
helpful, explanatory criticism. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line 


Ir has been stated several times, recently, that At- 
lanta enjoyed the distinction of having had the first 
convention of the Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, in history. The 
instant that we saw this declaration, we recalled the 
great convention held by this same Association in 
Washington, D. C., in 1890, and which we had the 
good fortune to attend. Now, if Washington is not 
below the famous historical line of demarcation, we are 
willing to be corrected. 


Our Friends — The Weeklies 


Devil —‘‘ There’s a tramp at the door, Mr. Abers, and 
he says he ain’t had nothin’ to eat for six days.” 

Editor — “ Fetch him in. If we can find how he 
does it, we can run the paper for another week.”’ 
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WE had a “ Private View,” all to ourselves, in Mr. 
Walter Bennington’s studio in Conduit Street the other 
day and spent a very interesting afternoon. Mr. Ben- 
nington had shown some of his work at the rooms of 
the Actors’ and Artists’ Club and, as we had not been 
able to go, he kindly gave us the opportunity to see his 
exhibits in his own studio. We were lucky, for not 
only did we see each print under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, but we had the undivided attention of the 
author at the sametime. Mr. Bennington’s talent seems 
to develop in a series of rushes. He hibernates, as it 
were, for a time and then flashes into notice with evi- 
dences that he has gone ahead most tremendously. He 
is one of our cleverest photographers, and his career is 
interesting to watch. We had supposed that he was 
rousing himself after one of these spells of inactivity 
and that another rush was imminent, for his pictures 
in “ The Sphere” are creating notice. It is not saying 
much, we know; but compared to some of our illus- 
trated journals, ‘‘ The Sphere” has a fairly high stand- 
ard of photography, and this series of full-page por- 
traits by Mr. Bennington is a distinctive and valuable 
feature. He has photographed people like Conan Doyle, 
Mrs. Alice Meynell, Owen Seaman and Ellen Terry, and 
these original portraits are good work, and show no pan- 
dering to an inartistic public taste by retouching the 
character away for the sake of what is called, ‘“ a pleas- 
ing likeness.”” Mr. Bennington’s portrait of Ellen 
Terry is one of his most successful and spontaneous 
efforts and quite the best we have seen for years, of our 
popular actress. She is represented as looking into a 
room with one hand on the curtain of the door. One 
can almost guess the circumstances from her pose and 
expression. Mr. Bennington had an appointment with 
her and she kept him waiting, in his words, “one solid 
hour.” When his patience was almost exhausted, she 
looked in, already dressed for going out, and told him in 
her charming and apologetic way that she was already 
late for her engagement, that the taxi was at the door, 
and what was tobe done! We photographers may have 
our faults but, at least, we are resourceful; and in an- 
swer to Miss Terry’s question, Mr. Bennington told her 
the only thing to be done was to keep exactly as she 
was without moving and, while he was talking, the cam- 
era was being got into position and before five minutes 
had passed he had secured this splendid portrait, full of 
life, and which really suggests some of the charm of 
Ellen Terry’s personality. 

Miss M. Olive Edis had an exhibition of Autochromes 
on June 24 and 25. Lady St. Helier, who is an admirer 
of all kinds of photography, lent her drawing-room in 
Portland Place for the occasion, and half a crown en- 
trance fee was charged which went to a charity (The 
Shaftsbury Institute). There were Autochromes of 
many of our leading society people. The one which, 
perhaps, created most attention was the portrait of 
Princess Mary, who, according to Miss Edis, is the first 
royalty to be photographed in color. 

We mentioned in our last letter that the London 
Salon of Photography would probably start an Art Union 
this year. The official sanction of the Board of Trade 
has now been received, so it has been definitely settled. 
As this Art Union has in it the elements of a lottery, it 
is looked after very sharply by our government and it 
took Mr. Bertram Park, the secretary, five months to 


get all the arrangements complete. The details of this 
new departure will be described in a later issue. 

We hear that a record-number of exhibits are coming 
over from America. Mr. A. Romano, Mr. W. H. Porter- 
field, Mr. Dwight A. Davis and Mr. Rudolph Eikemeyer 
have all been getting their work ready. Mr. John H. 
Garo, of Boston, is sending a collection of his work to 
the Salon this year. 

The Platinotype Company has further developed its 
Satista printing paper. In a recent letter we described 
this new product that is probably destined to take the 
place of platinum with many workers, for it is much 
cheaper and almost indistinguishable from it. The firm 
has now introduced a Sepia Satista about which we 
recently had a chat with Mr. Gye, the secretary of the 
company. 

Satista is made by a combination of silver and platinum 
salts, and it is possible by the use of a reducer to get rid 
of the silver altogether, leaving only a platinum image, 
and it has been suggested that in this way very delicate 
and beautiful results may be obtained, about which we 
may have something to say in a future letter when we 
have gone more thoroughly into the subject. But enough 
has been written to show that Satista has some very re- 
markable and diversified characteristics, and is capable 
of being adapted to a variety of uses. 


The Jubilee of the Carbon Process 


Tae Royal Photographic Society does well to call 
attention to the fact that the late Sir Joseph Swan’s 
patent for the carbon process was dated February 29, 
1864, fifty years ago. Commemorating this event a 
demonstration of the process was given before the 
Society by Mr. A. C. Braham, “himself an incarnation 
of the process,” who has practised it for over forty 
years. Meanwhile, the chair was fittingly occupied by 
Mr. D. Cameron-Swan, son of the inventor. 

Although early experimenters realized the principle 
underlying the exposure on one side of a carbon film 
and the development on the other, it remained for Swan 
to simplify the process and render it easy of practice. 
Mr. Cameron-Swan said that he regarded it as a wonder- 
ful testimony to the perfection of his father’s process 
that it should have been altered so little, and that it 
remains to-day substantially the same as when his 
father sold his patent-rights for England and France. 


Sir Joseph Swan 


CoINncIDENT with our report of the notable anniversary 
event mentioned above, we regret to record the death 
soon afterward, on May 27, of Sir Joseph Swan, at the 
age of eighty-six. Although best known for the carbon 
printing-process, he has many other important inven- 
tions to his credit. In the latter part of 1877 his were 
the first gelatine dryplates to appear upon the English 
market. Two years later Swan showed his foresight by 
bringing out a paper coated with a gelatino-bromide 
emulsion, then coming into use but not looked upon 
with favor by most photographers. Through Swan’s 
invention of the carbon-filament incandescent electric 
lamp, upon which Edison was at the same time working 
independently, he jointly with Edison laid the founda- 
tions of that great industry. Official recognition of his 
services came in 1881 when he was made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, and again in 1904 when he was 
knighted. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1894, and ten years later received the Hughes Medal 
for his electrical inventions. He was president of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, and in 1903 was the first president 
of the Faraday Society. 
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Once in a while we learn of cases where private indi- 
viduals bring suits for damages against daring press- 
photographers who took snapshots of them and sold 
prints to various papers. These physical encounters 
between the persistent camera man and the unwilling 
subject originate simply because the latter wishes to 
prevent the appearance of his portrait, or that of a 
friend, relative or acquaintance in the illustrated press. 
The first step in the objectionable procedure is the 
photographic exposure, and by destroying the plate con- 
taining the latent image, or by obtaining possession of 
it, the objecting party thinks himself able to frustrate 
the ultimate design of the newspaper man. 

Without commenting upon the ethics or justice of 
such a proceeding, I would suggest that the persons 
who are likely to be the target of a press-camera direct 
their efforts towards the enactment and enforcement of 
a law to regulate the publication by the papers of the 
portraits of private individuals. When this is done, 
there will be a decided diminution of surreptitious and 
promiscuous snapshot-work. Some American States, 
I learn, had a law for several years making it a misde- 
meanor for a newspaper or magazine to publish the por- 
trait of a person without his written consent. The con- 
ditions are somewhat different in the German Empire, 
and as hundreds of Americans come over here and get 
busy with their cameras — some with a view to selling 
their efforts, others not — a few words of advice may 
prove useful. The old law regarding copyrights of 
1877 has been superseded by that of January, 1907, which 
consists of nearly 40 rules. The exact meaning of that 
important law is comparatively little known even among 
our photographers, and this resultsin numerous law- 
suits which could have been easily avoided if the parties 
concerned had studied the paragraphs more closely. 
According to the prevailing law the maker of the pic- 
ture is the absolute owner of the copyright, and can do 
with his picture whatever he likes, except with a por- 
trait. Even in the case of a portrait he is the owner of 
the copyright, and not the person depicted; but he is 
permitted to publish or exhibit such a portrait requiring 
only the permission of the individual. The latter, curi- 
ous as it seems, is not allowed to publish his own por- 
trait, because he has not made it. He possesses das 
Recht am eigenen Bilde (the right on his own picture) 
but not the copyright. The pressman, on the other 
hand, possesses the copyright, but is restricted in the 
use of it. However, in photographs where a person de- 
picted constitutes a minor part of the whole scene, or 
represents a member of a group, the persen concerned 
cannot forbid the publication of such pictures, for the 
reason that the latter had not been made primarily be- 
cause of him alone. The same is the case with real 
celebrities (the German law calls them Personen aus 
der Zeitgeschichte ), for these have no rights at all, 
neither the copyright nor the power to prohibit the pub- 
lication of their portraits. In other words, all people 
who are well known on account of their social stand- 
ing — sovereigns, and all members of royalty, high 
court, federal and municipal, artists, musicians, officials, 
or who have become famous through some event, like 
inventors, criminals, winners of big prizes, aeronauts 
and others — are more or less vogelfrei (free as birds). 
They have to put up with such attacks from newspaper- 
men or must stay at home if they wish to avoid them. 


Evenso high a person as the Emperor can neither stop the 
snapshooting of him nor the reproduction of his portrait. 
Only as he saw some picture-postcards of his family, 
pictures which had not been actually taken, but copies 
of other pictures, and retouched considerably, he asked 
all his court-photographers — of whom there are sev- 
eral, even in every medium-sized city — not to exhibit 
or publish any portrait of any member of his family 
unless these portraits had been approved by him per- 
sonally. He could not, under the German law, compel 
them to sign such an agreement ; but, with one exception, 
they all did, for fear of losing his esteemed patronage. 
He is, however, much more photographed by newspaper- 
men and amateurs, German and foreign, who are freely 
permitted to do whatever they like with such pictures. 
The argument set up by a certain portion of the press, 
both here and abroad, that if a person is willing to be 
seen in public, whether in conventional attire or bathing 
costume, he or she cannot reasonably object to be pic- 
tured in the illustrated press, is not altogether illogical ; 
but it seems to me that the subject should have the 
privilege to decide this point for himself. It is also 
true that some newspaper men are exceedingly daring 
and annoy their victims exceedingly. When the Kaiser’s 
brother, Prince Henry, visited the United States to 
christen the famous racing yacht, “‘ Meteor,” he said 
that he was very pleased with his whole visit with one 
exception, the constant worry and annoyance caused by 
the bold press-photographers. 

Of course, the above applies only to people who 
appear in public or are in the public eye. No camera- 
man is permitted either to snapshoot or to publish a per- 
son, his home, etc., within the premises of the owner. 
In all such places not open to the general public, like 
your garden, court yard, stables, on the farm, in the 
clubhouse, etc., any person, even a celebrity, is quite 
safe from the invasion of the camera-fiend, and an in- 
truder is subject to a penalty of not less than two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. That the government of any 
country should be privileged to protect its military 
safeguards — arsenals, fortifications and ships — from 
unauthorized inspection, seems reasonable and just. 
When, therefore, a tourist is tempted to obtain, openly 
or surreptitiously, a camera-record of any subject of 
this character, he should bear in mind the dire conse- 
quences to his peace of mind and to his letter of credit. 
Persons who have used their cameras in Russia know 
how rigid are the restrictions in this respect. In any 
case where military or naval matters are concerned, the 
camera and plates may be seized. But this is not per- 
mitted when other subjects are concerned and even such 
a high personality as the smart typical Berlin police- 
man is not permitted to confiscate a camera or plate. 
He can, if you are an obstruction to traffic or if you 
take pictures in parks, Royal Gardens, Museums, etc., 
where a special permit is required, stop your taking 
pictures, if you cannot produce a permit; but he is not 
permitted to seize your camera, or any part of the out- 
fit. It is a fact that many policemen do not know this, 
and the writer has heard of many law-suits which re- 
sulted in returning seized articles to the photographer 
and rebuking the over-zealous policeman. Of course, 
this does not mean that you are not punished, too, for 
not having procured a permit. 

In certain conditions the use of the camera by the 
tourist is encouraged, as in world’s fairs; also in places 
in Italy known by their world-famous sights; for it 
forms a source of revenue to such impoverished 
countries. Of course, during the present and calamitous 
European war, nobody would be so foolish as to use or 
even display a camera for it means almost certain arrest 
as a spy. 
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The War and the Photographic Industries 


To what extent the European war will affect photo- 
graphic industries, only time can tell. At present there 
is no prospect of receiving cameras, lenses and chemicals 
from Germany. If the war should be terminated soon, 
the sources of supply would again be open to the world 
and large shipments might then be looked for without 
much delay, for the German merchant-marine is not 
likely to be crippled seriously. In the meantime, sev- 
eral lines of photographic goods — lenses and cameras — 
will be available in this country, the American agents 
having been fortunate to receive large shipments before 
hostilities began, and enough to last for three months at 
least. Should the war be protracted, the domestic photo- 
graphic products will be in greater demand than before. 
That some of them compare favorably with the finest 
European manufactures has been conceded, and in several 
respects — construction, efficiency and workmanship — 
they are quite unsurpassed. The rumor that George 
Eastman is responsible for this industrial embarrassment 
— or, in fact, is the cause of the European war — is one 
of the pleasantries of the present situation. Certainly, 
as a direct result of totally unexpected and unprece- 
dented events, the existing industrial condition cannot 
but exert a favorable influence upon the consumption of 
American commodities. whether food-stuffs or manu- 
factured products, including photographic supplies. All 
the same, it is profoundly wished by PxHoro-Era, as it 
is by every humane and fair-minded American, that 
this awful and unjust war may be brought to a perma- 
nent close as speedily as possible. 


A Large Stock of Goerz Lenses 


Mr. Frep Scumip, manager of the C. P. Goerz Ameri- 
can Optical Company, New York City, states that he 
generally carries a stock of Goerz products — cameras 
and lenses — to last six months. At the time September 
PxHorTo-Er< went to press, the firm was in a fairly good 
position to fill all reasonable demands for the next three 
months. Mr. Schmid added that, unless the European 
war lasted more than six months, he expected no seri- 
ous interruption in his American business. Whatever 
the outlook, he suggests that dealers in the United 
States secure at once what imported cameras they are 
likely to need for their fall and winter business. 


Wellington Products 


ENTERPRISE has always been a factor in the success 
of Ralph Harris & Co., American importers of the well- 
known and popular Wellington products, with offices in 
Boston and New York. When they learned that the 
September PHoro-Era was to be published promptly, 
and despite the loss of a certain amount of advertising 
due to the European war, they requested space for two 
one-quarter page advertisements — twice as much space 
as in September, 1913. ‘War or no war,” they re- 
marked, “‘ we expect to do a large business in Welling- 
ton goods, this season. We've just received from Europe 
a large shipment of Wellington paper and plates, partic- 
ularly of the former. The popularity of these commod- 
ities in the United States has increased tremendously, 
and we are prepared to fill all orders with promptness 
and satisfaction for some time to come.” 


Ernemann Cameras Galore 


CoincipENT with the report that Lidge was success- 
fully resisting the German army, was the announcement 
made by the manager of the Ernemann Photo-Kino 
Works, in New York City, that they had on hand a 
stock of Ernemann cameras valued at one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Additional shipments, received a few days 
later, greatly increased the supply of Ernemann cameras 
at the New York branch, so that all reasonable demands 
for goods can be met for many months to come. There- 
fore, the phrase, ‘‘ Made in Germany,” will continue to 
act as an incentive among all dealers in Ernemann cam- 
eras throughout the United States. 


Ica Agency Quite Cheerful 


ConTINUED good business during the spring and 
early summer induced the International Photo-Sales 
Corporation, New York City, to cable special orders 
to Germany for more Ica cameras, so that they now 
have a stock considerably above normal. The one 
exception, however, is the Icarette camera fitted with 
anastigmat lens, which favorite equipment cannot be 
stocked very heavily for immediate delivery, because of 
the unusually great demand for it. Therefore, orders 
will be executed in order of: their receipt — first come, 
first served, being the firm’s motto. 


Optimistic Allison & Hadaway 


Tuis bustling ‘firm has called 1914 its record-year 
in the sale of imported high-class English cameras — 
Newman & Guardia, Butcher & Sons and Marion 
& Co. — and, anticipating a tremendous demand for 
these popular makes of cameras in the early fall, man- 
aged to procure from abroad a stock adequate for all 
reasonable needs until Christmas. 

The firm’s optimism refers to Mr. Allison, who, with 
his wife, is still in Germany and cannot get out. Like 
thousands of othercountrymen, similarly situated, Mr.and 
Mrs. Allison are unable to communicate with their rela- 
tives in America, consequently much anxiety is felt for 
their safety, particularly when a patriotic and enthusi- 
astic American, like Mr. Allison, is inclined to be frank 
in the expression of his opinions; and in times like the 
present, a freeborn son of a great republic may find it 
very difficult to suppress his true feelings. However, 
at last accounts, our Administration was taking special 
pains to aid Mr. and Mrs. Allison’s quick and safe return 
to America. In the meantime, the business of the firm, 
large as it is, is receiving the most conscientious atten- 
tion of Mr. Allison’s partner — masterful and indefati- 
gable Tom Hadaway. 


The New Sepia Satista Paper 


AMonG the consistent and expert users of Satista 
paper are the Cadbys, the well-known English photo- 
graphers and writers. Of their recent experience with 
this popular product, made by the Platinotype Com- 
pany, of London, and Willis & Clements, Philadelphia, 
U.S. A., these specialists have the following to say : 

Developed at a temperature of 60° F., Sepia Satista 
paper gives a soft black image, and the hotter the de- 
veloper, the warmer the color becomes, until, at 160° F., 
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we get an excellent sepia. Mr. Gye, the secretary of 
the Platinotype Company, showed us a set of specimen 
prints from the same negative. The first was developed 
at 60° F., the second at 80° F., and so on, and each 
showed distinctly the increase of temperature by an 
addition of color. This gives the worker considerable 
latitude, as with the same brand of paper he can have 
just as much or as little sepia tone as he wishes, by 
simply altering the temperature of the developer. 

We have been recently experimenting with the paper 
at home, and developed some prints at the extreme 
temperature of 180° F. and they were quite satisfactory. 
We then added a little bichloride of mercury to the 
developer, entirely on our own responsibility, and found 
it altered the color of the next print appreciably and 
pleasingly. We were working with very thin, delicate 
child-study negatives, and the yellowing effect of the 
mercury exactly suited them. But a certain quantity 
of the color was lost in the hypo-bath (2 ounces to the 
pint of water) to which Satista has to be finally subjected. 
This tendency should be kept in mind. 

Another advantage of this paper lies in the fact that, 
if we have somewhat overprinted, we can correct our 
mistake in the subsequent operations by omitting 
the two changes of water that usually intervene 
between the second clearing-bath and the fixer. How 
often, when working with platinum paper, we have had 
to discard prints because, when dry, they were what the 
sympathetic might call fully printed, and the truthful 
would dub, straight away, too dark. We all, probably, 
have learned that the platinum print that looks just right 
in the water will certainly be a shade too dark when 
dry; and it is just this difference that we can correct by 
omitting the two washings in water altogether, should 
we have erred on the side of overprinting. 


Pixie Cameras 


Tue Gundlach Manhattan Optical Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., informs us that their new line of 
Pixie Roll-Film Cameras, although on the market for 
only a short time, have received a far better reception 
than their makers dared anticipate, and the steady in- 
crease of sales has been most encouraging. Several 
new models will be added to the line as soon as they 
have been perfected. Pixies are handsome, little cam- 
eras, and are very simply operated. They are said to be 
most efficient in service, too. Their makers construct 
their own lenses and produce also the famous line of 
Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmats. They are eager 
to send their catalog, free of charge, to all who ask for 
it. Better drop them a postcard to-day. 


New Store for Robey-French Co. 


THE Robey-French Company, which enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the oldest photographic supply-house in 
New England, has found it necessary to enlarge its 
quarters, which for the past half-century have been at 
34 Bromfield Street, Boston, U.S. A. They will occupy 
the adjoining store, 38 Bromfield Street, which for 
many years past has been the site of Smith & McCance, 
booksellers and newsdealers. This store is situated on 
the ground floor at the end of a building which termi- 
nates a long block extending from the center of Brom- 
field Street to Washington Street. These premises are 
being entirely remodeled, including the construction of 
large windows for its northerly side, which will afford 
an opportunity for direct light and air. 

The new location will be occupied by the Robey- 
French Company the first of September, this year, together 
with the basement and half of the second floor, also a 





part of the basement which the firm has occupied for 
so many years past. The photo-finishing department, 
to be located on the second floor, will also be refitted 
throughout. The three store-fronts of the building, in 
which the Robey-French Company has been located, will 
be replaced by the most modern store-fronts. The new 
store will be entirely refitted with new fixtures, and 
when completed will be one of the finest and most up- 
to-date photographic stores in the United States — a 
welcome addition to the constantly increasing list of 
Boston’s splendid stores. 


Lest You Forget 


W3ize the promoters of the $5,000 Loveliest Women 
Contest — Ansco Company, of Binghamton, N. Y. — 
are continually encouraging photographic craftsmen to 
compete, they display a lively, sympathetic interest in 
every individual interested, or likely to be interested, 
in this unique contest. They are ever ready with help- 
ful advice, and every application for practical assistance 
receives immediate attention at their hands. When in 
doubt about any detail concerning this important com- 
petition, do not hesitate to drop a postcard to Ansco 
Company, and the right answer will be sent at once. 
The professional is offered, free of charge, advertising- 
matter, including cuts and circulars, to enable him to 
interest every lovely woman, young or old, in this re- 
markable contest. But, however earnest your labors, 
be sure to take a restful vacation, so as to resume your 
work and capture the lovely women who, having re- 
turned to their homes after a beautifying rest in the 
country or sea-shore, will present an improved physical 
appearance to the waiting camera. 


The New Wynne Infallible Hunter Meter 


THE new Wynne Exposure-Meter, in the form of a 
watch enclosed in a very thin, solid nickel Hunter case, 
and only three-eighths of an inch through, has several 
advantages over the regular Wynne Exposure-Meter. 
The tints of the paper match accurately, enabling the 
user to estimate the exposure with near-scientific accu- 
racy; it is lighter and more compact, and it can be had 
with any desired system of numbering stops. The price 
is $2.75, twenty-five cents more than the regular 
Wynne Meter and really worth the small difference in 
price. Interchangeable top-scales of stops, or speed 
numbers, F., U. S., Goerz or Autochrome, can be had 
at twenty-five cents each. The Wynne Hunter Meter 
is imported and sold by George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 
9th St., New York City, who have a complete stock 
and are prepared to fill all orders promptly. 


A Beautiful Autochrome 


TuE frontispiece of G. Lindsay Johnson’s most recent 
work, ‘‘ Photography in Colors,” and reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue, is a highly successful facsimile reproduc- 
tion of a beautiful Autochrome made by the author, 
himself, at Johannesburg, the Transvaal. It represents 
a group of two pretty society belles, costumed in white, 
cap-a-pie, each balancing a Japanese parasol over her 
shoulder, with a charming open-air setting. The deli- 
cacy and beauty of the colors, as well asthe photographic 
excellences of the picture have been faithfully repro- 
duced. Beneath this color-print is the following state- 
ment: “ Taken in the Country Club, Johannesburg, on 
an Autochrome Plate by the Author, Euryplan Lens, 
F/8, 4 Seconds’ Exposure.” This is, indeed, a high 
honor for the Euryplan lens, which is particularly suited 
to Autochrome-photography. 
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